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“Tf not feeling well, let these 
three be your doctors: Dr. Diet, 
Dr. Quiet and Dr. Merryman.” Dr. 
Diet should be consulted first, as 
he can do most for you. Diet, 
indce.l, is the all-important thing 
in gaining and retaining health. 

A prudent diet should always 
include Quaker Oats. It is best. 


THE EASY FOOD. 


CATS 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST, |! 
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. BUT BE SURE THEY ARE 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 


“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'S Is the im 


CARTER’S. & 


rtant word, and should be observed on 


the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilts within cannot be genuine. 
Do not take a pemetece “Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. Gut be sure 


they are CARTE * 
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SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for l1s., each 10 Additional Words, 62. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.0. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of whe City. 


Telephone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphio Address, “ Exterior, London." 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 

Well-appointed amily Hotel and Boarding 
House. " ieoheis Light. Excellent Cuisine. 
Tariff moderate. "Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacGEBeEss. 
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A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes so 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the cas:, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINgoNn 
Box Z, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W.,, ip 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d, 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Count no one lost to thee who died loving 
thee. 


Goop nature and evenness of temper will 
give you an easy companion for life; virtue 
and good sense an agreeable friend; love and 
constancy a good wife or husband.—Spectator. 


Opinions, theories and systems pass by turn 
over the grindstone of time, which at first gives 
them brilliancy and sharpness, but finally wears 
them out.— Rivarol. 

* * 

A woman who has never seen her husband 
fishing doesn’t know what a patient man she 
has married. 

* * 4 

A FORTUNE awaits the man who can find 
ashes that will prove available on the slippery 
walk of speculation. 

* * 

Eastty ExpnaiIneD.—Jessy (reading) : ‘‘‘ And 
the forest aisles re-echoed as the hunter wound 
his horn.’ That’s funny. How could he wind 
his horn?” Willie: ‘‘Oh, you don’t know 
nothin’. Did you never see pa wind up the 
music box ?”” 

* * 

Mrs. Hammonp: ‘Mrs. Hashcroft has 
bragged again to-day about ue her 
boarders so long.” Mrs. Foraweek: ‘‘ She 
doesn’t really zee them long. She keeps them 
so thin that they look longer than they actually 
are.” 

Mr. Foae: ‘Why aren’t you in school, 
Bobby?” Bobby: ‘‘’Cause I read in the history 


book that great an’ successful men usually: 


started in life without many educational advan- 

tages, an’ I’m more ambitious than the other 

boys.” 
: * * * 

He: ‘You can tell a woman’s character even 
by the arrangement of the tidies on the chairs 
in the parlour.” She: ‘But suppose there 
are no tidies?’’ He: ‘‘Then she is incon- 
siderate.”’ 


Tuosz commencing to live on vegetarian 
food should eat most sparingly on account of 
cereals and pulses being so nutritious. Bread 
which is close or heavy should be avoided at 
any cost, as it is a frequent ‘source of indiges- 
tion. If one baker does not make wholemeal 
bread which is light and well baked, go to 
another. Avoid “quack " breads! 


Tue unprofitableness of some of the rush and 
worry of business life is neatly suggested in the 
following dialogue, found in one of the papers : 

‘* Where is Jones ?” 

‘*Gone to California.” 

‘¢ What for?” 

“‘ To regain his health.” 

“ How did he lose his health?” ==> 

‘‘ Karning the money to go to California!” 

* s 


Ancient Breakrasts.—An extract from a 
sixteenth century manuscript, belonging to the 
house of Northumberland, gives the breakfast 
arrangements of the Percy family, with the 
result of showing us how sadly we have fallen 
away in trencher work:—Breakfast for my 
lord and lady during Lent: First, a loaf of 


1 bread in trenches, two manchets (a manchet 


was a small loaf of white bread), a quart of 
beer, a quart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, 
six bacon’d herring, four white herring or a 
dish of sprats. Breakfast for my Lord Percy 
and Master Thomas Percy: Item, half a loaf of 
household bread, a manchet, a bottle of beer, a 
dish of butter, and a piece of salt fish, a dish 
of sprats or three white herring. Breakfast 
for the nursery, for my Lady Margaret and 
Master Ingeram Percy: Item, a manchet, a 
quer of beer, a dish of butter, a piece of salt 

sh,a dish of sprats or three white herring. 
On ordinary days my lord and lady fared thus: 
First, aloaf of bread in trenches, two manchets, 
a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a chine of 
mutton, or else a chine of beef boiled. 

* * * 

A arp happened to overhear her mistress 
talking with her fifteen-year-old daughter. ‘She 
could only catch a few disconnec scraps of 
the conversation that was taking place, but she 
gathered from the lips of her mistress some 
such phrase as this: ‘It’s only a matter of 
money after all.” ‘Just think!’ she an- 
nounced later on, when she had joined the ever- 
curious company below stairs, ‘‘ Missus was 
a-talking to that child already about matri- 
mony.” This gives us some idea how lying 
reports and scandal originate and are circulated. 
Servants naturally listen to dining and drawing- 
room conversation, but, unfortunately, they 
cannot repeat what they hear correctly, and 
their own version is a thing altogether new and 
strange. 

*K se 

Lanouaaces oF Music.—A French missionary 
played airs by Rossini to a Chinese mandarin, 
who, though a man of intelligence and cultiva- 
tion, according to Oriental standards, shook his 
head disapprovingly. When pressed to give a 
reason for the depreciating gesture, he said :— 
‘“‘ Tt is sadly devoid of meaning and expression, 
while Chinese music penetrates the soul.” We 
smile at the absurdity, because to our ears 
Chinese music is the linking together of harsh 
and unmelodious sounds, the mingling of crash 
and caterwauling. Professor Arlo Bates uses 
this incident in his ‘Talks on the Study of 
Literature,” to illustrate the fact that there is 
conventional language in sound as there is in 
words. Barbaric folk use a language of music 
which penetrates their souls, but which causes 
the nerves of civilized people to tingle. Our 
music seems as absurd to them as theirs to us. 
Neither understands the musical language of 
the other. The Japanese complain that our 
division of music into regular bars has the 
effect of making it ‘‘ chip-chop, chip-chop, chip- 
chop.” There is no universal language in 
sound or in art. The Greeks who built the 
Parthenon or wrought the Venus of Melos 
could not have discerned beauty or reverence 
in the uncouth figures of Aztec deities. An 
Aztec who was moved by twisted deities 
clutching one another by their plumes would 
perhaps have stood without emotion before a 
Greek temple or a Greek statue. 
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ASSAULTS UPON WOMEN 
: BY MEN. 


How to give greater protection by the arm of 
the law to the members of the physically weaker 
sex, from those attacks on them by the viler 
members of the stronger sex, against which 
they can have no other protection if the law 


fails them (as it obviously at present does), 
is a very serious question. 
Woman's Suffrage Society, under the courageous 
and wise inspiration of its venerable president, 
Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren, has taken 
decided ground, and offered a definite suggestion 


in the following memorial to the Home Secretary, 
which has been sent to the Press prefaced with 
a few words signed by Mrs. McLaren herself :— 


“Newington House, Edinburgh, 

January 28th, 1899. 
“*S1z,—I hope you will be kindly willing to 
insert in your widely-read paper the enclosed 
memorial, which is a copy of what was forwarded 
yesterday to the Home Secretary and to the 
Secretary for Scotland. We ask it, conscious 
that you have, like your fellow-citizens, been 
startled by the inadequate sentences often 
passed upon serious offenders against women. 
Flogging seems hard, but it might be merciful 
ultimately, as it would prove a certain deterrent, 
for cruel people are mostly cowards, and thus a 
more severe punishment might prove a blessing 
to the men as well as to their victims.—I am, etc., 

‘* PRISCILLA Bright McLAREN.” 


The following is a copy of the memorial :— 

‘* The respectful memorial of the committee 
of the Edinburgh National Society for Woman’s 
Suffrage showeth that the serious increase in 
assaults upon wives, and upon women and 
girls generally, and other forms of outrages 
upon them, together with the totally inadequate 
sentences passed upon such offenders as are 
convicted, have caused widespread indignation 
among women, and have led your memorialists, 
after much consideration, to bring the subject 
under your notice, with a view to obtaining an 
alteration in the law. 

‘* That it is evident that very little is thought 
of even murderous assaults upon wives and 
mothers, by either magistrates or by the Press, 
as is shown by the light sentences passed, and 
by such newspaper headings as—‘Hard Sen- 
tence,’ or ‘A Sharp Sentence,’ when sixty days’ 
imprisonment has been ordered. 

‘That such a sentence for a serious assault 
upon a wife can scarcely be regarded either as a 
punishment or a deterrent, and is nothing com- 
pared with that the poor wife has to suffer in 
expectation of what may be her fate when her 
vindictive torturer is allowed to return to her. 

‘‘That where the assaults are what are 
legally called merely common assaults, the 
sentences are usually trifling in the extreme, 
and are generally a fine of a nominal amount. 

‘‘ That a drastic change in the law is required, 
both for the protection of women and to create 
a better public opinion among men. 

“That your memorialists remember that 


The Edinburgh 


remained for a considerable period without 
diminution. But a strenuous effort was made 
to grapple with it, and the punishment of 
flogging was resorted to, the result being that 


the crime gradually has ceased to exist. Your 


memorialists are, therefore, reluctantly com- 
pelled to urge that similar punishment should 


be meted out to those who commit assaults 
upon women, and they believe that such 


punishment, marking the sense of public 
opinion on this class of crime, would gradually 
reduce its frequency. 

“That your memorialists have seen a letter 
from an English judge to the effect that flogging 
is such a serious sentence that a man could not 
hold up his head in society after it, but they 
would point out that that learned judge did not 
consider the shame of an outraged woman, nor 
how a criminal assault might interfere with her 
future well - being, and her position in what- 
ever rank of life she might be placed. 

‘“‘ Your memorialists believe that many judges 
are of opinion that this terrible evil can only be 
adequately dealt with by flogging the criminals, 
and that it will prove to be the only deterrent 
power to bring about more self-control as 
regards these shameful acts towards women. 


‘‘ Wherefore your memorialists pray that 
such measures may be taken as are necessary 
to enable this punishment to be given, and that 
the terrors of the law may be held up before 
the law-breakers so as to ensure protection to 
women. 

‘* And your memorialists will ever pray. 
PrisciLtA Bright McLaren, President. 
JEAN Morison CAMPBELL MILLER Moxison; 

3, Douglas-crescent, Edinburgh. 
Louisa STEVENSON, 13, Randolph-crescent, 


Edinburgh. 

Apa Lane Topp, 50, Great King-street, 
Edinburgh. 

Grace Waitt Mittar, 5, Eildon-street, 
Edinburgh. 

Constance La Cour, 17, Inverleith-row, 
Edinburgh. 

Mary Carr Legs, 8, Wemyss-place, 
Edinburgh. 

ETHELINDA Hapwen, 11, York-buildings, 
Edinburgh. 


JESSIE C. MEeTHvEN, Hon. Secretary, 25, 
Great King-street, Edinburgh.” 

These names are all honoured ones 
in Edinburgh—and, indeed, some of them 
throughout the kingdom. If any appeal from 
members of the voteless sex to the holders of 
power on behalf of the poorer and feebler class 
of women could ever command respectful 
attention, and expect to be complied with, it 
might be in this case. It is therefore worth 
while to reprint in its entirety the leading 
article of the leading journal of Scotland on the 
memorial. The Scotsman says :— 

‘“‘With the feeling which has inspired the 
memorial of the National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, printed elsewhere, there cannot but be 
a great deal of sympathy. The memorial, as 
will be seen, is not a demand for votes, but for 


| the infliction of adequate punishment on men 


: 


‘widespread indignation among women’ has 


been caused by ‘the serious increase’ of 
outrages on wives, and on women and 
girls generally, and by ‘the totally in- 
adequate sentences passed upon such 
offenders as are convicted.’ Perhaps it is 
desirable to say at the outset that when such 
cases occur the indignation is not confined to 
women, though the memorialists, with a caution 
not habitual with them, speak for their own 
sex only. It is an interesting fact that with 
reference to a recent case most of the indignant 
letters which reached us were written by men ; 
and there are many people—including women, 
though perhaps not women who agitate for 
women’s, rights—who believe that there is 
among men generally at least as much tender 
sympathy for weak and ill-used women as is to 
be found in their own sex. Even magistrates are 
not without such tenderness, though some of 
them may make mistakes on the side of 
leniency ; and the accusation against the press 
of thinking lightly of murderous assaults on 
women is based on ground so inadequate that 
it can only be excused by supposing that 
the memorialists have been carried away 
by their feelings of indignation. Another 
preliminary remark seems to be called for. 
Have the memorialists assured ground for 
their statement that ‘there is a serious 
increase in assaults upon wives and upon 
women and girls generally ?’ If the statement 
can be proved, it is a matter for very grave con- 
sideration; but in the absence of proof it may 
only weaken the case of the memorialists, as it 
may be set down as mere loose assertion. But 
even if the serious increase is an assumption, 
the fact remains that assaults of the character 
indicated are lamentably common in a certain 
class of the community, and that in many cases 
the punishment inflicted does seem to be 
almost shockingly inadequate. The contrast 
is often pointed out between the severity of 
sentences for offences against property and 
offences against the person, and it is a fair 
question whether some reforin of law or prac- 
tice is not required. But there are considera- 
tions which cannot be overlooked. In what 
may seem a very petty case of theft, the crime 
is probably deliberate, probably also that of 
an old offender, and the guilt is all on one 
side. An assault, on the other hand, may be 
the fruit of momentary passion, and the guilt 
is often not all on one side. No one would 
defend a man who brutally assaults his 
wife, or any other woman, but in considering 
the degree of punishment to be inflicted the 
magistrate must consider other things besides 
the mere extent or brutality of the injury in- 
flicted. The woman is not always an innocent 
sufferer. In some cases she has simply got the 
worst of it, and the man is brought up for 
punishment because he is the stronger, and has 
brutally used his strength. It is not always 
safe to condemn the magistrate who gives an 
apparently inadequate sentence, for the report of 
the case rarely discloses allthe evidence on oth 
sides which he has had to take into consideria- 
tion. Of course, when it is manifestly a case of 


when garroting was a frequent crime, it | who brutally maltreat women. It asserts that’ a one-sided and brutal assault, severe punish- 
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ment is as manifestly called for. 
another matter which a magistrate may some- 


times fairly consider. When a husband and 


wife have quarrelled, and the wife has been badly 
beaten, it may seem that a long term of imprison- 


ment should be inflicted. But the man is the 
bread-winner of the family. A bad bread-winner 


he may be; yet, if to condemn him to so many 


days in gaol involves the condemnation of his wife 


and family to so many days’ starvation, this con- 
sideration may sometimes make the magistrate 
pause. 

‘‘Here, however, the memorialists will come 
in with their recommendation that for such 
offences men should be flogged and not im- 
prisoned. There are probably few people who 

‘ would not at once agree that a man who 
brutally maltreats a woman deserves flogging, 
and there is a great deal to be said for this 
form of punishment on the ground of its 
deterrent effect, as proved in the case of the 
garotter. But the cases are not quite alike, and 
there are some considerations on the other side. 
Flogging has not always proved deterrent. In 
the army and navy, where it used to be in- 
flicted often with great severity, it did not deter 
men from the offences so punished. It has in 
our own day been abolished with excellent 
results. Its deterrent effect was questionable ; 
its moral effect was bad ; it was apt to be cruel ; 
and we believe the conduct and character of the 
services have not been worsened by its abolition. 
They have probably improved. It is by no 
means certain that the dread of flogging would 
have more restraining effect on a brute under 
the influence of drink and passion than the 
dread of imprisonment. But supposing that in 
some cases, even in many cases, flogging, 
might be a just, appropriate, and hopefully 
effective punishment, there might be difficulty 
in imposing it by law. It was easy in the case 
of a specific and very peculiar offence like 
garotting to say that the garotter should be 
flogged. Garroting was garotting and no 
mistake. But assaults on women are of all 
degrees of severity and guiltiness. Could a just 
law prescribe flogging for every case of assault 
on a woman? Could any law distinguish 
between cases which justified flogging and 
cases which did not? If these questions 
are answered in the negative, then the 
use of flogging would have to be left in the 
discretion of those very magistrates whom 
the memorialists think so callous, and who are 
certainly liable to errors of judgment. The 
argument against going back to a barbarous form 
of punishment may perhaps be met by saying 
that it is proposed to apply it to a remnant of 
barbarity which it is hoped it would eradicate. 
If the memorialists can prove their assertion 
that there is really a “serious increase’”’ in 
assaults upon women, their proposed remedy 
may have to be considered. But they havea 
case to prove, and it cannot be proved by mere 
indignation, however widespread. Then it may 
not be unfair to remark that the memorialists 
are persons who claim equal rights for women. 
Would they not be bound on principle to ask 
that when a woman commits a brutal assault— 
a thing which sometimes happens—on another 
woman or a girl, or it might even be a male 
weakling, she too should be flogged ? ”” 


The Editor of the Woman’s Sianau has long 
held the same view as that expressed by Mrs. 
McLaren and her co-signatories. The question 
will therefore be willingly treated more at 
length next week. Any opposing arguments 
will, of course, be given in the ‘ Open 
Column” if offered by readers. 


N 


But there is 


MRS. JAMESON. 
By Emmy HI. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


In the first of her lectures—* Sisters of 
Charity”—Mrs. Jameson emphasized the neces- 
sity of 
COMMUNION BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN IN 
WORK. 


‘“‘Whatsoever things are good, whatsoever 

i are wise, whatsoever things are holy, 
must be accomplished between brave men and 
brave women. The work must be shared 
between them, or it will perish and fail utterly. 
Yet up to this moment you will find men and 
women working separately. You will observe 
that all legislation takes for granted that men 
and women are to be an everlasting cause of 
mutual mischief hegaer sa we pga .? 
always swpposes an antagonistic position i 
the ae separated. . . . These barbarous 
tod stupid and irreligious notions have 
caused the evil they supposed, and incalculable 
has been the amount of sin and misery spring- 
ing from them.” 

In that same lecture Mrs. Jameson laid her 
finger on 

A GREAT MISTAKE AND A GREAT WANT. 


“« It is not charity, nor energy, nor intelligence 
which are wanting in our women, any more 
than dauntless bravery in our men. But some- 
thing is wanting; or, surely, from so much good 
material, more positive and extended social 
benefit would arise. What is wanting is more 
moral courage, more common sense on the part 
of our legislators. If men were better educated 
they would sympathise in the necessity of giving 
a better education to women. They would per- 
ceive the wisdom of applying on a large and 
efficient scale, the means of health, strength, 
and progress which lie in the gentler capacities 
of the gentler sex—material ready at hand, as 
yet wasted in desultory, often misdirected 
efforts, or perishing inert, or fermenting to evil 
and despair. 

‘Lying at the source of the mischief we 
trace a great mistake and a great want. 

The great mistake seems to have been that 
in all our legislation it is taken for granted that 
the woman is always protected, always under 
tutelage, always within the precincts of a home, 
finding there her work, her interest, her duties, 
and her happiness ; but is this true? We know 
that it is altogether false. There are thousands 
and thousands of women who have no pro- 
tection, no guide, no help, no home—who are 
absolutely driven by circumstance and neces- 
sity, if not by impulse and inclination, to 
carry out into the larger community the sym- 
pathies, the domestic instincts, the active 
administrative capabilities with which God has 
endowed them; but these instincts, sympathies, 
capabilities, require, first, to be properly 
developed, then properly trained, and then 
directed into large and useful channels, accord- 
ing to the individual tendencies. 

“As to the want, what I insist on particu- 
larly is, that the means do not exist for the 
training of those powers; that the sphere of 
duties which should occupy them is not 
acknowledged; and I must express my deep 
conviction that society is suffering in its 
depths through this great mistake and this 
great want. 

‘We require in our country the recognition 
—the public recognition—by law as well as by 
opinion, of the woman’s privilege to share in 
the communion of labour at her own free 
choice, and the foundation of institutions 
which shall train her to do her work well. 
The woman cries out for the occasion and the 
means to do well her appointed and permitted 
work; to perform worthily her share in the 
national communion of labour. Because it is 
denied to her, she perishes, ‘ and no man layeth 
it to heart.’”’ 

At the time she so wrote, teaching, needle- 
work and domestic service were the only 
occupations for women, and the usual female 


ii at on was brief and shallow. 


Mrs. Jameson perceived the need for 
WOMEN IN THE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS. 


“TI believe the employment of well-trained 
women in the reformatory schools for juvenile 
delinquents which are to be established under 
a late Act of Parliament, has been already 

. It isa t advance in opinion 
that the possible of such a measure should 
be spoken of in high quarters. For about ten 
years, perhaps, the means of carrying it out 
may be considered and debated; in another 
ten years, some plan will be proposed; and in 
another ten years, perhaps, adopted; for that 
is the usual progress of any great moral move- 
ment in ‘ that other public’—that self-satisfied, 
unreasoning, cowardly, somnolent public which 
we repndiate wherein such topics are dis- 
cussed with reference merely to custom and 
expen moy not to justice and necessity ; with 
reference to human laws, which can be made 
and unmade, not with reference to divine laws, 
immutable principles of life, which cannot be 
violated or neglected in any social community, 
without bringing in the elements of demoralisa- 
tion and decay.” 


The second lecture is full of suggestive 

thoughts, such as these, on 
CONVENTIONAL IDEAS. 

“It is surely an anomaly that, while women 
are divided from men in learning and working 
by certain superstitions of a conventional 
morality, and in social position by the whole 
spirit and tendency of our past legislation, their 
material existence and interests are regarded as 
identical; identical, however, only in this 
sense, that the material and social interests of 
the woman are always supposed to be merged 
in those of the man; while it is never taken 
for granted that the true interests of the man 
are inseparable from those of the woman ; 80 at 
the outset we are met by inconsistency and 
confusion, such as must inevitably disturb the 
security and integrity of all mutual relations.” 

In the early forties Government proposed to 
extend the advantages of the School of Design, 
opened at Somerset House to about 200 boys, 
to 20 or 30 girls. Mrs. Jameson tells how 


OPPOSITION AROSE TO TRAINING FEMALES. 


‘“‘ The first expression of opinion which this 
just and benevolent project elicited, was a peti- 
tion drawn up by the artists employed in wood 
engraving, praying that the women might not 
be taught, at the expense of the Government, 
arts which would ‘interfere with the employ- 
ment of men and take the bread out of their 
mouths’; and further ‘tempt the women to 
forego those household employments more be- 
fitting their sex.’ (No petitions were presented 
on the part of the men against young women 
ee let out in gangs, as was then done, to 
break stones and dig potatoes.) ”’ 

In 1848 ‘‘ Legendary and Sacred Art’ was 
published. In 1851 Mrs. Jameson wrote a 
‘Companion to the Court of Modern Sculpture. 
at the Great Exhibition,” and the same year 
was the recipient of a pension of £100 a year 
from the Queen, Lord Stanley of Alderley 
making the application to the Premier, Lord 
John Russell. ‘“ Legends of the Madonna,” a 
work purely artistic and non-theological, came 
out in 1852. Between the years 1851 and 1854 
Mrs. Jameson resided in Bruton-street with her 
sister, Mrs. Sherwin, and at her Wednesday 
evening receptions Lady Byron was a familiar 
figure. The next volume to appear was ‘A 
Common Place Book of Thoughts, Memories 
and Fancies.” 

Mrs. Murphy and Mr. Jameson both died in 
1854. The latter left nothing to his wife. Mrs. 
Procter, therefore, took the initiative in getting 
up a subscription which should bring in £100 a 
year to Mrs. Jameson. There was some £70 over 
and above the amount required; this was pre- 
sented in a purse to Mrs. Jameson. 

In 1855 and 1856 Mrs. Jameson gave two 
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lectures on the Woman Question at the house 
of Mrs. Reid in York-terrace. ‘Sisters of 
Charity” and ‘“‘The Communion of Labour” 
formed the theme. The speaker gave the 
results of personal knowledge, having made 
a specially careful inspection of various 
nursing and charitable institutions in France 
and Germany. The need for amendment in 
the law relating to the property of married 
women was urged by her in 1856, and on March 
18th of that year the “ Petition of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Anna Jameson, Mary 
Howitt,” etc., was presented to the House of 
Commons. Over 3,000 signatures were collected 
in London alone. It was not till 1882 that 
married women were given the legal right to 
their own property; but the agitation was 
steadily carried on from the date when Mrs. 
Jameson led its opening till it succeeded. 

Among the younger women who gathered 
round Mrs. Jameson at this time were Bessie R. 
Parkes (Mme. Belloc) and Adelaide Procter. 
The former edited and the latter contributed 
tothe English Woman's Magazine, which Emily 
Faithfull printed. Mme Belloc gives in 
her ‘“ Vignettes” this pleasant appreciation 
of Mrs.' Jameson at that time. ‘ Mrs. 
Jameson did not compromise herself by 
adherence to the views of any particular 
party; her age, her high social reputation, her 
balanced mind kept her as it were aloof, and in 
a sphere apart; yet she was ever the first to 
come forward in support of a measure she 
individually approved.” She was present at 
the meeting of the Social Science Congress, 
which met at Bradford, in October, 1859. Mrs. 
Jameson spent the whole day in the section 
where papers on the employment of women 
were read, and when she spoke, says one 
who was present, ‘“‘a deep silence fell on the 
crowded assembly. It was quite singular to 
see the intense interest she excited.” 

Yet one more book was to be undertaken— 
‘The Life of our Lord *—but the black-winged 
Angel closed in before the end, and Lady East- 
lake had to complete the work. Mrs. Jameson 
had taken lodgings in Conduit-street, in order 
to be near the British Museum, and walking 
back from there one tempestuous day early in 
March, 1860, took cold and was stricken with 
bronchitis, to which in a few days she succumbed, 
at the age of sixty-six. She was buried at 
Kensal-green beside her parents. 

There is an attractive bust of Mrs. Jameson 
in the National Portrait Gallery. The follow- 
ing is a description of her appearance at the 
time of her marriage, by Mrs. Kemble :—“t She 
was an attractive young woman with a skin of 
that dazzling whiteness which generally accom- 
panies reddish hair such as hers was ; her face, 
which was habitually refined and spiritwelle in 
its expression, was capable of a marvellous 
power of concentrated feeling, such as is seldom 
seen in any woman’s face, and is peculiarly rare 
on the countenance of a small, delicately- 
featured woman, all whose characteristics were 
essentially feminine. Her figure was extremely 
pretty; her hands and arms were lovely.” 

Mrs. Jameson’s biographer puts the case but 
too modestly when she says:—‘‘ The story of 
one who kept a stout heart through all the 
troubles that befel her; who kept her unhappi- 
ness to herself, and sought unceasingly to give 
happiness to all who belonged to her ; who 
never used her pen to strike or to wound, nor 
took advantage of its power to avenge herself 
on any who wronged her; and whc was all her 
life long the chief support and solace of her 
family, must possess some interest for all good 
people.” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
THE NEED OF REST. 


By Dr. Racuget GLBASON. 


In this “fast age,” so full of business and 
bustle, few take time for rest or retrospect. 
Some are in great haste to do a little good on a 
large scale, or, perhaps, great good on small 
scale. Others are in a hurry because those 
around them are—and so apoplexy, paralysis, 
and more obscure diseases of the brain and 
nervous system, are selecting their victims 
from among these hurried people. Many 
within the circle of our acquaintance are 
receiving slight warnings of the approach of 
a final failure of health, in the way of sleepless- 
ness, etc. Those who take warning at these 
monitions, and ‘turn aside into a desert and 
rest awhile,” and, thereafter, when they return 
again to the busy world, work more prudently, 
may last to labour for many years. But few 
listen to these warnings, for along with them 
comes a restless haste, a nervous solicitude, 
which impels them onward faster than ever 
before. , 

But, says one: ‘I feel the need of rest, but 
I can’t find time to take it.” Well, that is the 
difficulty we have had in mind when urging 
greater simplicity in diet, dress, and in the 
home life, that there might be leisure to ‘go 
up into the mountain,” down by the river side, 
or into the spare chamber of a friend, or some 
cosy corner at home, and take the so much 
needed rest. if we order the general tenor of 
our lives with Christian simplicity and economy, 
I think we shall also find the spare ‘hours 
geeded to keep us in health and cheer. Our 
Saviour says: ‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Now don’t spiritualise this until you 
have spirited away all its meaning—all its com- 
fort. Fashion and the Pharisee are not unlike, in 
that they bind upon us heavy burdens grievous 
to be borne, such as bring great care and little 
comfort. Have you, Christian wife and 
mother, found ‘your yoke easy and your 
burden light?” If not, canvass the domain 
of your duties ; see how much you can curtail 
your crushing cares and still be a Christian. 
Perchance this pruning would make you a more 
consistent one. 

We who believe a good Father orders all our 
ways in mercy, should not be in a state of 
chronic weariness, or, as the Yankees say, in 
‘a constant stew.” ‘To be sure, there will be 
times when labours and cares will tumble in 
apace; but if we possess our souls in patience, 
and work with cheerful energy, they will dis- 
appear, and just so sure as a calm coraes after 
a storm, so sure shall we find time for more 
rest than usual. When over-weary we are ready 
to sing, 

‘“‘ Lord, What a feeble piece 

Is this our mortal frame!” 
And still we find it has great elasticity, great 
power of endurance in emergencies ; and if we 
watch and take the little rests which circum- 
stances offer, at the time or soon after, we shall 
come out not only unharmed, but with renewed 
reverence for the great wisdom shown in human 
mechanism. 

David said the wicked were like a troubled 
sea, which would not rest, and we have seen 
many modern saints who seemed in a similar 
condition constantly. The burden of theirsong 
for this life is ‘‘ I am overdone.” 

Now, not only the Jesus of the new dispensa- 
tion, hut the Jehovah of the old, recognised our 
need of (rest and set in order day and night— 
the one for labour, the other inviting to rest 
and repose. Besides this, the Lord established 


the rest day. 
devices to shorten our nights, and if we do not 


endurance. 
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Now we invent all manner of 


‘break the Sabbath” we ‘crack it,” as the 


little boy said, and curtail it, too.. But still, 
despite all the waves of worldliness which wash 
against this beneficent institution, it still stands 


as a firm rock, and casts for us a peaceful 
shadow, beneath which we may rest once & 
week. I speak rather of the physical blessings 
which this one rest-day brings, though body 
and spirit are so allied that if we blight one we 
mar the other. Whatever our daily duties, the 
more truly we turn head, heart and hand aside 
from them in this one day, the better prepared 
are we for the labours, the pleasures, or the 
perplexities of the next six. The great Father, 


like a loving mother, has planned rest for us 


from the foundation of the world, but we, like 
restless children, rebel against accepting it. 
Many excellent women, worn out by overwork 
and excessive care, feel, when laid up for rest, 


that they are then of little or no use. Now, 
this is often the time to do their crowning 


work —to give lessons of patient, trustful 
The world needs a good spirit even 
more than good works. 


THE SPELTHORNE ST. MARY’S, 
BEDFONT, INEBRIATES’ HOME. 


A REPORT on this Home was recently presented 
to the Middlesex magistrates, in the following 
terms :—‘‘ We visited this institution on Tues- 
day, the 18th of October, 1898. It was 
founded about six years ago, for the spiritual 
and bodily treatment of women who have given 
way to habits of intemperance. The manage- 
ment is under a committee, and the income is 
derived from payments by inmates and volun- 
tary subscriptions, amounting last year to 
£1,139 9s. 11d. The institution is under the 
care of four ladies who belong to a Protestant 
Sisterhood and they give their services gratui- 
tously. The number of inmates on our visit 
was 22; 15 of these were admitted during the 
year, and 8 are awaiting admission. The insti- 
tution is intended for 25 persons, and was 
originally intended for women belonging 
to the middle and upper classes, it is now 
open to all classes. Gentlewomen pay from 
£1 11s. 6d., per week to £2. Middle-class 
women pay from 10s. 6d. to 15s. Tabouring- 
class women pay 5s. a week ; these are engaged 
in plain needlework, domestic work, and laundry 
work, the others are occupied with needlewor 
and fancy work. No intoxicating drinks are 
allowed on the premises except for medicine. 
Persons becoming inmates have to sign a 
declaration that they will remain not less than 
twelve months, will conform to the rules of the 
establishment, and perform the industrial or 
other duties teeak | to them. Inmates who 
have left seldom apply for re-admission. So 
far as we were able to judge, the institu- 
tion was clean, orderly and well conducted, 
and the sisters appear devoted to their 
work. It is difficult to obtain any accu- 
rate information as to the permanent 
influence of the institution on the habits of 
those who have left it. The sister informed us 
that the results were fairly satisfactory, but the 
problem of permanent reformation in the case 
of some is only partially successful. The 
Government Inspector visits the place quarterly, 
but as the institution derives no aid from public 
funds, and no one is sent to the institution by 
the justices, it is difficult to understand the 
object of our visit or what duties we have to 
perform. The sister in charge was very obliging, 
and readily gave us any information we desired, 
but no questions were asked of any of the 
inmates.” 
eee ED 


You need the lower life to stand upon, 

In order to reach up into that higher ; 

And none can stand a tip-toe in that place 

He cannot stand in with two stable feet. 
—l. B. Brownings 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 

A Reply to Mill’s “ Article on Government.” 
By Wittiam THompson. 
(Published 1825.) 

CHAPTER III. 


“ The general argument of James Mill's ‘Article,’ 
for men’s political rights, is founded on the 
wniversal love of power, of all hwman beings, 
over all their fellow-creatwres, for selfish 
purposes. This is stated to be the grand 
governing law of human nature.” 


III.—oF THE SITUATION OF THE LAST GREAT 
DIVISION OF WOMEN, WIVES. 

Wu it be said that civilised wives are superior 
in point of social liberty to female West India 
slaves, inasmuch as they enjoy the common 
protection with their male keepers of the 
general laws of the country ? No statement 
was ever more egregiously false. Whether as 
to person or to property, wives are cut off 
(a few flagrant and rarely occurring cases 
excepted) from the common protection of the 
laws. Property, as wife, she has none, nor, of 
course, any more rights with respect to property 
than the children of the household.* The 
husband alone must sue and ‘be sued. The 
arbitrary power in the hands of the husband 
cutting her off from all intercourse with her 
fellow-creatures, isolating her, like the domestic 
cat afraid of pursuit in the street, to the eternal 
prison of the husband’s house, she can never 
please or displease, molest or be molested by, 
the individuals of ordinary society, except as 
permitted by her keeper. From social pleasures 
with all other human beings, particularly 
males, the husband has the power of effectually 
excluding her,t and does, in fact, as to all 
independence and happiness exclude her. From 
those from whose association she is debarred, 
the law affects to give her equal protection ! 
But from the husband, to whose restraints all 
her actions, words and thoughts are exposed, 
the law affords her no protection at all; 
starvation and blows endangering life (so rarely 
capable of proof, and the complaint so easily 
by the domestic undesirable despot avenged) 
excepted. Protection, indeed! It is deemed a 
part of what is called her moral duty to submit to 
the orders, just or unjust, of her master ; she is 
made to swear obedience to domestic slavery. 
Talk to such an isolated and dependent being 
. of protection of the laws against evils which do 
not to her exist, which are altogether swallowed 
up in the unmitigated, uncompensated evil of 
abject, helpless submission, prostration of 
affections, understanding, and will, to the 
unchecked and non-accountable caprice of the 
silliest and vilest of mankind if by chance her 
husband! What is it but the most heartless 


* This has been so far modified that a woman who works 
outside her home for wages, or who has inherited property, 
now owns it herself freely; and accordingly can now, as 
then she could not, claim in her own person the protection of 
the law against any civil wrong ; but it still remains true that 
* property, as wife, she has none ’—all is at her husband’s 
own will and discretion, both as to her pocket-money and 
her expenses during his life, and as to whether she is 
proviced for or turned a beggar in the streets in her old age 

y his bequests of his property. Child-bearing and house- 
hold service of the most exacting and unending kind do not 
entitle a wife to any property in her husband’s current 
income, or any claim to a provision in widowhood out of his 
possessions ; he “gives” her in return for the devotion of 
all her time and powers just what he individually pleases, 
Baa gee her destitute after his death at his option.— 

bv. W.S. 


+ This still remains true; a husband can forbid his wife 
receiving or visiting any person, even her own nearest 
female relatives. 
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of insults, the most flagrant and threadbare 
hypocrisy? To civilised married women, the 
protection of laws against society at large is 
absolutely nugatory; be the laws ever 80 
benevolent, ever so wise, while woman remains 
a domestic slave, she cannot be benefited by 
them. The female West India slave is liable to the 
occasional despotic will, to the lust or caprice 
of the common tyrant of all; the civilised 
wife is liable to the uncontrolled and eternal 
caprices of an ever-jealous and ever-pré- 
sent tyrant; a tyrant, beneficent if he pleases, 
but still a tyrant because he retains the 
uncontrolled power of being wicked, of making 
his fellow-creature wretched, at his pleasure. 
Till laws afford married women the same pro- 
tection against the restraints and violence of 
the men to whom they are married, that they 
affect to afford them against all other individuals ; 
till they afford them the same protection against 
the restraint and violence of their husbands, 
that their husbands enjoy against their caprices 
and violence, the social condition of the civilised 
wife will remain more completely slavish than 
that of the female slave of the West Indies ; 
and triumphantly will remain established, here 
amongst us, without travelling to the east or the 
west in pursuit of it, the truth of Mr. Mill’s 
position, that ‘‘ men possessing power without 
checks will necessarily use it at the expense of 
others till they reduce them to the states at 
least, of the slaves in the West Indies.” 


Now, supposing that husbands, having power, 
were in the habit of permitting their wives 
equal enjoyment in pleasures, equal enjoyment 
of all the senses, simply, or associated with 
the pleasures of intelligence, sympathy and 


‘benevolence, equal license of locomotion, equal 


right of intercourse with other human beings 
as the husbands take for themselves; what 
would be the consequence? That wives would 
be as happy as husbands? By no means; very 
far from it. The wife would still enjoy but the 
pleasures of the slave, however varied. Caprice 
may withhold them at a moment’s notice. But 
this is not all. Of all our pleasures none is so 
delightful, so requisite to the enjoyment of all 
our other pleasures, as that of voluntariness, of 
regulating our actions according to our own 
views of interest and duty, and by our own will. 
This superior and universally associated pleasure 
is lost to the slave, ever so pampered with 
permitied enjoyments. 


With the power of self-government, of 
acting without permission, are also lost the 
occasions of unfolding and exercising the mental 
powers, and to exercising any moral act. No 
mechanical or commanded mode of action can 
be moral, except as to the mind that foresees, 
orders, or puts in motion the machine that 
performs it. Voluntariness is requisite for 
morality. That self-approbation which accom- 
panies and follows the performance of a virtuous 
act, arising from the consciousness of the suc- 
cessful exertion of our own mental powers in 
producing a result of preponderant good; that 
peculiar zest of sympathy which arises from 
the contemplation of the happiness which we 
have voluntarily, and not as machines, co- 
operated to produce, are lost to the wife, as to 
any other human being, whose actions and 
beneficence are regulated by the judgment and 
volition of ‘any other human being whatever. 
And yet these are the pleasures which, above 
all others, are requisite to real, to exalted 
happiness. 


Over every act, over every pleasure of life, 
does this charm of self-regulation and volun- 
tariness diffuse a heightened gratification. 


All | 
| pleasures, without them, are those of the un- ing habits.— Dr. Barnardo. 
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conscious ox, who consumes the food provided 
by his keeper and sleeps, but thinks not. With 
them, all pleasures have an intellectual glow ; 
they resemble the enjoyments which indus. 
trious skill has procured for itself, of which the 
mere animal part is perhaps the least binding 
of the ingredients. All the intervals of action 
they fill up with a consciousness of self- 
respect, of the pleasing exercise of intellectual 
power. 


As long, therefore, as barbarous laws permit 
one human being under the name of husband 
to retain another human being, adult like 
himself, under the name of wife, in a state of 
slavery; or, in othcr words, as long as they 
subject her actions and pleasures, powers of 
locomotion and social intercourse, to the arbi- 
trary regulation of the husband ; so long will it 
be impossible for a husband under a system of 
such iniquitous despotism to impart, by his 
permission, equal happiness to his wife with 
that which he enjoys, or has the power of 
enjoying. He is restrained by the laws alone, 
which, if ever so vile, cannot be always present 
to torment him. She is equally restrained, in 
some cases more severely, by the laws than he 
is. By superstition and public opinion all her 
actions and enjoyments are a thousandfold 
more restrained than his. But over and above 
all these equal or more galling restraints, all 
the remaining actions of the wife are subjected 
to the husband’s despotic control. Till he 
divests himself of this unlimited power of 
making miserable, that is to say, of being 
wicked at his pleasure, without any account- 
ability, without any protection to his victim, he 
cannot, if he would, make her as happy as 
himself. He must extract a poison that lurks 
in every concession; he must exchange the 
pleasures of the despot for those of the friend 
and the equal. : 


From a person who is not permitted to 
judge, determine, and act for herself, are 
taken away the occasions, the incidents, for the 
calling forth and exercising the intellectual 
powers. Without these incidents and this 
power of determining, the judgment on moral 
subjects, on subjects of action, can no more be 
developed, than the arts of dancing or music 
can be taught without practice. No morality 
or immorality can attach to the acts of a con- 
strained agent, but to him who constrains those 
actions. Until man therefore resigns his 
withering despotism, he cannot enjoy the 
intercourse of intelligence and beneficence ; if 
the possession of these qualities in his com- 
panion tend more to his happiness than 
stupidity and petty vexatious vices in the 
companion, he must pay the price of his enjoy- 
ment and make his slave his equal. 


(To be continued.) 


THe Great Cause or Poverty.—‘‘'In the 
winter of 1871, at the request of the late Earl 
of Shaftesbury, I carefully investigated my lists 
of rescued children. I tabulated in various 
columns the various traceable causes, near or 
more remote, which led to their becoming 
candidates for the homes, and the astonishing 
fact emerged that no less than 85 percent. of the 
children who were admitted to the homes under 
my care, owed their social ruin to the drinking 
habits of their parents or other relatives. I 
would not now hesitate to affirm that the per- 
centage is nearer the very large figures given by 
the late Dr. Guthrie than the estimate I formed 
in 1871. Dr. Guthrie stated repeatedly that no 
fewer than 99 per cent. of the children admitted 
to his ragged schools were the offspring of 
parents whose poverty was due to their drink- 
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THE RESULTS OF WAR 


AND IMPERIALISM TO 
WOMEN. 


By Mrs. Stanton Bratca. 


Ir would be well, at the present moment, for 
women to consider what American expansion 
will manifestly bring them. They need not 
stop to argue whether it will be difficult or easy 
for an Anglo-Saxon nation to raise a large 
standing army. They can safely accept the 
assertion of the friends and foes of expansion, 
that the army and navy must be increased if 
the United States extends its borders. 

Now what does a large standing army and a 
big navy mean for women? On the ‘continent 
of Europe militarism brings with it, and will 
necessarily bring in its train everywhere, camps 
with their questionable morality, garrisons, and 
a high percentage of prostitution. For England, 
expansion with vast colonial interests—and this 
would be nearer the American case—means a 
complete loss of balance between the sexes at 
home. There are to-day over a million more 
women than menin England, and a like destiny 
manifestly awaits American women if their 
country adopts a vigorous colonial policy. 

But there isa purely economic side to this 


whole question, worthy the best thought of 


women. Gen. Wheeler, when speaking last 
month in New York, said: ‘‘ When the country 
called, women put guns in the hands of 
their soldier boys, and bravely sent them away. 
After the good-byes were said, there was 
nothing for these women to do but to go back 
and wait, wait, wait.” Though the gallant 
General may know much of the conduct of 
affairs at the front, apparently he knows abso- 
lutely nothing of economic conditions at the 
rear. Back of a successful war must lie the 
adequate prosecution of our industries. When 
men go a-soldiering, who take up the work they 
have let fall ? 

Usually there is an unemployed class of men 
in every country, but men who suffer from 
chronic unemployment are inefficient workers, 
and only the very best of such a class could fill 
the places left vacant by the able-bodied who 
have gone to the front. The work must be 
efficiently done, and statistics show that 
capable women are drafted into 'the industrial 
army to fill up the gaps. Never yet has there 
come to any nation a great call to arms but the 
women have been forced to fight the battle of 
life in field and factory. 

Eye-witnesses have described how such cities 
as Berlin were drained of their able-bodied men 
in 1870, and how the industry of the place was 
carried on principally by women. What con- 
clusion would the expansionist draw from that ? 
And how, on the basis of the weeping-and- 
waiting theory, can they explain the fact that 
before the Crimean War barmaids were prac- 
tically unknown and now are universal in 
England? Let women read for themselves 
the biographies of such women as Mrs. Pinck- 
ney, the doughty Colonial dame, and note what 
work in the way of wealth-production fell to 
her share during the Revolutionary War. 
Before our Civil War, women were found in one 
hundred pursuits; at its close in four hundred. 
The census of 1860 gives 285,000 women in 
gainful pursuits, that of 1870 shows 1,836,000. 
Does that look as if woman’s manifest destiny 
were ‘‘ to wait, wait, wait” ? 

Our women go to Europe and invariably 
bring back stories of their unfortunate sisters 
bent under the weight of excessive toil. Do 
they suppose that the educated German women 
slave at every sort of domestic work for 


amusement, or that women of the masses toil 
in factory and field to improve the physique of 
the children they are bearing? When they 
pity the down-trodden “ Frau’’ let them clearly 
understand that it is not the brutality and 
laziness of any one man which force her to 


A BEAUTIFUL CUSTOM. 


A privaTE letter from a lady who is spending a 
year among the peasants of Tyrol says :— 
‘The morning of our arrival we were 
awakened by the sound of a violin and flutes 
under the window, and hurrying down we 
found the little house adorned as for a feast— 
garlands over the door and wreathing a high 
chair which was set in state. 
‘‘The table was already covered with gifts 
brought by the young people, whose music we 
had heard. The whole neighbourhood were 
kinsfolk, and those gifts came from uncles and 
cousins in every far-off degree. They were ve 
simple, for the donors were poor—knitte 
eae a shawl, a basket of flowers, jars of 
it, loaves of bread; but upon all some little 
message of love was pinned. 
‘Tg there a bride in this house?’ I asked 
‘ We do not make 


of my landlord. 
‘* «Ach, nein ?’ he said. 
such a pother about our young people. It is 
the grandmother's vesigiogg $3 
‘The grandmother, in her spectacles, white 
apron and high velvet cap, was a heroine 
day, sitting in state to receive visits, and deal- 
ing out slices from a sweet loaf to each who 


work, but the relentless working out of 
economic law. Luxury has to be paid for, and 
largely by women when the luxury is in the 
form of distant colonies and shoulder-straps. 
Dothe women of America wish to out-number 
the men of their country; do they wish prosti- 
tution to increase ; do they wish to be pushed 
out of their work of home-building into that of 
field and factory? If not, the time has come, 
especially for the women of the working 
classes, to make their voices heard, and tell 
their men-folk that it isnot the nation’s destiny 
to raise the Filipinos and lower their own 
women to the level of Continental Europe. 
Harriet Stanton Brarcu. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE CHILDREN. 


It is not, perhaps, quite the right time to make 
even the smallest appeal for charity. The 
biggest purses are all a little less full than they 
were before Christmas, and even the kindest 
and the most generous cannot be always giving. 
Yet this shall be a really small appeal, and the 
Home for which it is asked is mainly supported 
by small sums. But it is, in its quiet way, 
doing «a big work, for it is laying one of the 
foundation stones of Christian endeavour—the 
taking in of little homeless children, and train- 
ing them for domestic service or other useful 
careers. The conditions under which the chil- 
dren (of whom there are between forty and 
fifty in the Home at present) are received, are 
as follows :—‘‘They must be homeless, the 
children of married people, and having prac- 
tically only one parent, the other being lost 
through death, imprisonment, lunacy, or 
desertion.” The one available parent is 
supposed to pay as much as he or 
she can towards the maintenance of the 
children. It may be only the merest trifle. 
But this is a wise rule, as it saves the 
children “from the stigma which almost in- 
variably attaches itself to workhouse-reared 
children.” Of course in the case of real 
orphans, some of whom are received, there can 
be no question of payment, and they are entirely 
supported by the Home. This Home is at 
Patricroft, near Manchester, and it is very dear 
to the heart of the lady who, about twenty 
years ago, founded it. She has many children 
of her own now, and resides at Clapham 
Common; but she manages to go once or twice 
a year and stay for about a fortnight in the 
Home, in order to see that all is going on well. 
The present lack of funds is causing her great 
anxiety. Although the Home is on the books 
of the Charity Organisation Society, yet it is 
very little known beyond its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. However, a limited number of 
children may be received from their district 
committee, and it is for these children that the 
appeal is specially made, as they canrot be 
received until more funds are raised. Mrs. Roe 
—the fourdress of the Home—sometimes finds 
it very hard to keep it going. But for twenty 
years it has struggled on in its quiet bravery 
and unostentation, and many and many a poor 
little one has been saved from utter degradation 
and despair within its cheery, clean, and home- 
like walls. Any little subscription, or any gift 
of left-off clothing, or books, or toys (for the 
lives of the children are made as glad as possible) 
will be gratefully received and acknowledged 
either by Mrs. Roe, 37, North Side, Clapham 
Common, 8.W., or by the Matron, the Home 
for Children, Patricroft, near Mauchester. 
M.C. P. 


Ir is with some good qualities as it is with 
the senses—they are incomprehensible and 
inconceivable to such as have them not. 


Rochefoucauld. 


came. I covld not but remember certain 


grandmothers at home, just as much loved as 


she, probably, but whose dull, sad lives were 


never brightened by such pleasure as this; and 


I thought we could learn much from these 
poor mountaineers.” . 


WITCHCRAFT PROSECUTIONS. 


Amonast the cruel evils that have died out in 
our midst is the torture of poor old people for 
the pretended and imaginary crime of witch- - 
craft. In ‘“‘ Bygone Church Life in Scotland,” 
recently published, we learn that the relations 
of the Church in Scotland with that hideous 
superstition appear to have been ‘“ extensive 


and peculiar.” It is calculated by Mr. Rees, 


the author, that in Scotland, in the last forty 
years of the sixteenth century, no fewer than 


8,000 persons suffered death for this imaginary 
crime, and almost invariably by burning alive! 
King James, -as all people know, was a con- 
firmed believer, a his famous dialogue, 
‘‘ Demonology,” in which he carefully classed 
witches, described their ceremonials, and gave 
details of their characteristics, was largely 
responsible for the great development of 
this mischievous elusion. ‘* Witches,” 
said the Scottish Solomon, ‘ought to be 
put to death, according to the laws of 
God, the civil and imperial law, and the 
municipal law of all Christian towns.” And 
put to death they were, at no small cost to the 
Church and the municipality. In 1633 two 
poor victims, William Coke and Alison Dick, 
were burnt, as the kirk records testify, on 
Kirkcaldy Sands, at the considerable expense 
for those days of £34 118., of which “ the kirk’s 


part” was £17 10s., the share of the town being 


as follows :— 
WITcH-BURNING MATERIALS AS PER INVOICE. 
Im primis—For ten loads of coal to 


burn them see .. £3 6 8 
Item—For a tar barrel 014 0 
Item—For towes ... ee . O 6 O 
Item—To him that brought the 

executioner .. 218 0 
Item—To the executioner for his 

pains nae .. 814 0 
Item—For his expenses here 016 4 
Item—For one to go to Finmouth 

for the Laird z 0 6 0 

Summa, Toun’s part... £17 1 0 
“C.E.T.S.” Prison Mission. — The work 


of the Police Court and Prisongate Mission of 
the Church of England Temperance Society 
has now been extended to every police and 
petty sessional court in the diocese of Liverpool. 
During the past month the magistrates have 
discharged, with the care of the missionary, no 
less than 112 persons to be assisted by work, 
railway fares, shelter, etc. Six years ago the 
average number was twenty-four, showing the 
increased confidence of the justices in the work. 
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‘So much we miss : 
If love is weak ; so much we gain 
If love is strong; God thinks no pain 
Too sharp or lasting to ordain. 
To teach us this.” 
* ae * 

“Look not mournfully into the past: it 
comes not back again. Wisely improve the 
present: itis thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy 
future, without fear and with a manly heart.” 


“Ir every year we would root out one vice 
we should sooner become perfect men.” 
Thomas a Kempis. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 


WATCH TOWER. 

From the London Auxiliary of the 
U.K.A. I have received an extract from 
the official judicial statistics, for the year 
1897, just published, giving the convictions 
for drunkenness. The figures shall be 
quoted in their entirety here, in order that 
our readers may be made fully aware how 
very much less drunken is our sex than 
the other, and may be in a position to 
reprove those mistaken persons who assert 
wildly that ‘‘ drunkenness amongst women 
is the most serious social fact of the ee 
I have before pointed out that all other 
returns bearing on the case—those of 
lunacy and those of causes of death— 
—equally prove that the female sex is by 
far the more temperate portion of the 
community. Here are the judicial facts : 

* * * 

During the year 1697, there were taken 
in charge in the street for being drunk 
and incapable, or drunk and disorderly, 
110,739 persons, of whom well under 31,000 
were women, and 80,000 (less 45) were 
men. I put the figures thus ‘roundly ” 
in order that they may be remembered. 
Here there are exactly, in detail,- and 
with the ages of the persons convicted : 


Ages. Males. Females. 
12—16 19 
16—21 4,885 1,065 
21—30 ... 25,689 7,880 
30—40 ... 23,305 10,333 
40—50 15,122 7,042 
50—60 7,014 2,997 
Above 60 3,921 1,462 
Totals 79,955 30,784 
* * * 


Even these figures are more unfavour- 
able to women than the actual facts are, 
because it is well known that the police 
will arrest an intoxicated woman, when 
they would allow a man who was as bad 
to stagger on his way, because the 
woman in & semi-conscious condition is 
more exposed to assault and injury 
than the man, and also because a noisy 
drunken woman at once draws more public 
attention, and causes more scandal and 
disorder in the street, than a man in just 
the same stage of intoxication. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, M.P., pointed out to the 
Lords’ Committee on Intemperance in 1877, 
when dealing with this question as it 
affected Birmingham, ‘If to-morrow it 
were necessary for any purpose, I could 
undertake to have the statistics for Bir- 
mingham made ten times as bad as they 
were before; just one turn of the screw 
would bring in ten times the number.” 
Now, it is precisely this extra ‘‘ turn of the 
screw,’’ which, from motives both plain 
and proper, is applied by the police to 
women as compared to men drunkards. 
But it is not proper for women temperance 
speakers, or men orators at women’s 
meetings, to yet further ‘‘ turn the screw,” 
be-littling and decrying womanhood, by 
misleading audiences as to the real degree 
to which drunkenness prevails in the two 
sexes. When in future a temperance 
speaker wishes to refer to inebriety 
amongst women, let him not omit to tell 
his hearers that there are 31,000 women 
to 80,000 men convicted. 

* * * 

In seeking to have the actual truth 
remembered and told about drinking 

| amongst women, we are not in any way 
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minimising or denying the deep disgrace 
and outrage on decency of public drunken- 
ness on the part of women. But we are 
protesting against that most mischievous 
theory, the double standard of morality ; 
the notion, sedulously cultivated for many 
centuries by men, but not authorised 
either by the commandments given on 
Sinai or by the Sermon on the Mount, that 
any vice or sin is a worse thing in a female 
than it is in a male offender; or to put it 
the other way, is to be excused by the fact 
of manhood. It is this theory that is 
responsible for a very large part of the 
social evils against which we are fighting, 
and to level up the standard in such respects 
of male morality to our own is one of the 
most urgent needs of the day. Let no woman 
consent to hold that any vice or sin is less 
detestable in a man than it is in a woman, 
if she desire to diminish the sum total of 
vice and the misery it brings in its 
train. 
* «* «* 

Having before referred to this point in 
connection with a particularly violent 
speech on drunken women made by a 
Liverpool clergyman at a woman’s meet- 
ing, I was struck a few weeks after to find 
an allusion to the same point in Thompson’s 
book, when I read over the instalment 
sent in by the copyist of that work for us 
in the British Museum Library. Mingled 
with an exaggeration and a one-sidedness 
that are to be’regretted, and a violence of 
invective in which no woman writer on the 
woman question has ever indulged, Thomp- 
son has a truly remarkable depth of thought 
and candour of observation ; and it is in- 
teresting to see his protest, penned three- 
quarters of a century ago, against a 
fundamental error from which women 
themselves are not even yet quite freed. 
Some readers may have overlooked the 
remonstrance, so it shall be repeated. 
Thompson says :— 

Man has made, everywhere, what he calls 
his system of morals to coincide with his prac- 
tice. The same indulgence in sensual pleasures 
which is freely permitted to himself and his 
associates, is held quite unseemly in his weaker 
companion. Eating or drinking to excess, 
either in quantity or quality of food, which is 
regarded by many as the prerogative of man 
rich enough to enjoy them, or to be limited 
only by a prudential regard to immediate health, 
is looked upon as disgusting in woman ; where- 
as, if wives had an equality of enjoyment with 
their masters, excess would be, in public 
opinion, equally pernicious and vicious in both. 
Wives would be advanced to an equality of 
useful enjoyment, all its consequences to all 
parties liable to be affected by it considered, 
with their husbands: and both wives and 
husbands would be equally restrained from all 
indulgences productive of preponderant evil, 
effects on health and all other consequences 
taken into account. 


* * * 


Prison fare and brief prison discipline 
having proved inadequate to restrain the 
habitual inebriate, the experiment of pam- 
pering him is now to be entered upon. The 
easiest and most agreeable life possible 
appears to be that of the murderer who has 
escaped punishment on the score that his 
murder was so purposeless and unpro- 
voked a crime that, forsooth, its very gra- 
tuitousness proves that he was insane when 
he did the act! A letter was recently 
published from the wretch who stabbed a 
poor woman, the keeper of a lodging house 
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in Red Lion-square, who refused his 
advances ; this rascal was declared 
“ingane’? — the very enormity of his 
crime being made his excuse ; and he was 
sent to the criminal lunatic asylum 
« during her Majesty's pleasure,” to keep 
company with the murderer of poor Terriss, 
and many other equally cruel and unpro- 
voked assassins. His letter explained the 
comfort of his situation in the asylum, 
that there was a band to amuse him, nice 
grounds to walk in, excellent food, and, 
above all, ‘the attendants are very 
respectful to us.”’ 
that outrageous kind thus seems to pro- 
vide the most comfortable free main- 
tenance available. 
criminal drunkards are going to keep close 


to the standard of comfort thus set for the 
reward of the vicious at the expense of 


their betters. 


It must be home in pmind that the 
drunkards to be accommodated in the 


homes are all to be criminals too; they 
must all have had to be arrested by the 
police, and convicted, either for being 


drunk and disorderly in the street, or 


for being violent, or for some offence over 
and above the actual excessive drinking. 
Their comfort and well-being are to be 
studied in every point; and they are not 
to be asked to work for more than six 
hours out of each twenty-four in return. 
Recreation, with plenty of books, news- 
papers, and magazines for wet days, 
physical exercises, and eight and a-half 
hours bed, fill up the time. To support 
this existence, the ‘‘ Model Diet Table” 
provides the following weekly menu :— 

Breakfast, daily at 7 a.m., of cocoa, un- 
limited bread, and one ounce of butter. 

Tea, daily at 5 p.m., of unlimited bread, 
butter, and tea, made with one-sixth of an 
ounce of tea for each person, and supplied 
with sugar and milk. 

Supper, at bedtime, of oatmeal gruel. 

Dinner, daily at noon, a varied menu : 
bread unlimited, soups, meats and sweets, 
in due succession, carefully set forth as 
follows :— 

Sunday: Potatoes, 12 ounces; cooked 
meat, five ounces; fruit or currant pudding. 

Monday : Potatoes as above ; fat bacon, 
two ounces; and beans, 12 ounces; rice 
pudding. 

Tuesday: Potatoes as above; soup; 
cheese. 

Wednesday: Potatoes as above ; beef ; 
five ounces currant pudding. 

Thursday: Same as Tuesday, with the 
soup varied. 

Friday : Potatoes as above ; pork, four 
ounces ; peas pudding. 

Saturday : Potatoes as above; mutton; 
rice, or sago pudding. 


‘ 2 Sry 

When this liberal and varied table and 
this abundant leisure and amusement are 
contrasted with those of the average hard- 
working man—yet more when this life is 
compared with that of the poor, industrious 
labouring woman of the unskilled class, or 
the agricultural labourer—it is clear that 
the advantage of vice over virtue is so great 
that the temptation to remain in the 
‘reformatory,” instead of returning to the 
world to work will be very great. Of course 
the whole thing is an experiment, and it 
remains to be seen how this pampering of 
a most despicable class of social failures 
will work out in results. It is intended, 


if possible, to discharge an inmate on: 


To commit a murder of 


But the new homes for 
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license after nine months’ treatment; and 
if one remains as long as eighteen months 
a special report on the case will be made 
to the Home Secretary. Still, the Home 


Secretary urges magistrates to order long’ 


periods of detention, in case the ‘ licensed- 
out ” patient requires to be quickly returned 
to the home, by the revocation of the 
licence, in consequence of a new outbreak. 


It is announced that from 10s. 6d. a 
week to 16s. will be allowed from taration 
(not the rates) for the expenses of each 
inmate of a home. There is interest in 
the following passages of the Home Secre- 


tary’s letter for all ladies interested or 


engaged in managing inebriates’ homes. 
The first sentence shows that great struc- 
tural alterations would have to be made 
probably, at most existing homes for volun- 
tary patients, in order to prepare for the 
reception of the wnwilling captures of the 
new law; and the second sentence treats 
of the important point— What is to be done 
when the inmates prove on their discharge 
not to have been reclaimed ? 

The safe custody of the inmates will, of 
course, be a matter of paramount importance, 
and the plans submitted to the Secretary of 
State should show that the reformatory and 


its immediate precincts are surrounded with | 


proper walls, and that the gate is efficiently 
guarded. In the adaptation of existing 
buildings the inspector must be satisfied that 
escape is sufficiently guarded against. It has 
been represented to us that in some institutions 
moral influence and suasion will be adequate 
to prevent the escape or unlawful exit of 
inmates. 

It is a very serious and difficult question how 
to deal with inebriates on whom reformatory 
treatment shall ‘prove to have no curative effect. 
On the whole we recommend that if inebriates 
repeatedly relapse when released on proba- 
bationary licence, or are sentenced to a second 
term of reformatory treatment, they should 
be again received. Only experience can show 
how numerous this incurable residuum will 
prove to be; possibly in the future a special 
institution may have to be established for them, 
with stricter discipline, fewer privileges, and a 


lower Treasury grant. 
* * 


Amongst the preparations for the In- 
ternational Congress of Women (at which 
men are to speak) to be held in June next, 
the Hospitality Committee, under the 
guidance of Lady Roberts-Austen, is 
making good progress. The Duchess of 
Sutherland, Lady Battersea, the Bishop 
of London and Mrs. Creighton, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Leopold Rothschild, are all 
giving the members of the Congress 
receptions. The Hospitality Commiitee 
has decided to ask for hospitality for 300 
guests during the ten days’ visit which 
our foreign visitors will make to the 
Congress, and Lady Roberts-Austen will 
be pleased to hear from any London 
hostess, prepared to offer hospitality from 
June 23rd to July 5th. Lady Roberts- 
Austen may be addressed at the Royal 
Mint, London. 

* 


x * 

Our American guests should especially 
find kind hostesses, in remembrance of 
the unbounded American hospitality to all 
foreigners of every nation who went over 
to the Women’s Congress at Chicago. I 


am told that the German women did not 


for the visitors to the 


rovide hospitality 
P and I know that there 


Berlin Congress, 
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was no hospitality whatever, not even a 
luncheon on one day, provided by the 
Belgian women in Brussels in 1897 for 
their visitors. But the ‘National Council 
of American Women” entertained in 
the leading hotel of Chicago no fewer 
than sixty delegates from other countries 
(including Canada) for the entire week 
of the Congress, and wound up with a 
grand banquet, to which all those dele- 
gates were invited as guests. 


The gathering together of all the dele- 
gates in the one hotel answered admirably, 
for this gave endless opportunity of con- 
versation between the interesting women 
‘of every nationality assembled in that 
‘manner. Besides the general conversation 
| on important points of women’s questions, 
| there were innumerable matters of interest 
in the minds of the women of unusual in- 
! telligence and rare individuality of thought 
‘who naturally gravitated to such a con- 
' gress. I remember one lady who had a 
| theory as to the importance of the growing 
of red clover in altering the face of Europe, 
| holding it to have been more more in- 
i fluential than Buckle, in his well-known 
| passage, shows the introduction of gun- 
| powder to have been, and she drew 
lwonderful poetical analogies between 
‘the action of that apparently small 
unobserved in general 
\history, and the now growing influ- 
ence of womanly character. Another 
cf my neighbours at table was an enthusiast 
for Queen Philippa of Hainault, and gave 
me a fund of information as to her life, all 
that she did for England and her influence 
on the Court of Edward III.; and, by the 
way, is it not striking how some historical 
personalities seize the imagination of 
certain individuals? Then I shall ever 
remember my talk with Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker about her _ illustrious 
sister, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. The 
author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was then 
living, and resided opposite Mrs. Hooker ; 
and the latter told me that, though the 
famous anti-slavery writer had become 
quite childish, it was so happy ® childhood 
that nobody would wish the burden of her 
more than eighty years to be differently 
borne. Mrs. Stowe was fond of singing 
simple little hymns and songs, and, said 
her sister, ‘‘Is so loving and so hungry for 
love that it makes me feel as if all her life 
she has not been loved enough.” Again, I 
had many interesting expressions of the 
affection with which Canadian women 
regard the mother country. So the 
hospitality of the whole body of the 
American women to their delegates, 
necessarily offered in an hotel, gives me, at 
any rate, some of my most plcasant 
memories. 


| event, almost 


But after that hotel week I was received 
into one of Chicago’s most beautiful, 
artistic, and home-like homes, which was 
secured for me as a delegate to the News- 
paper Press Congress ; and in that haven 
of sweet rest from the bustle of the great 
city and the World’s Fair, I found in the 
gracious, indescribably lovely Southern 
woman, Mrs. Walter Nelson, who was my 
hostess, a friend for my life-long affectionate 
friendship and remembrance. Though I 
went to her a perfect stranger, and she 
had only invited me for the week of the 
Newspaper Congress, she would not hear 
of my leaving her home, and entertained 
me for the whole three weeks longer 
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that I remained in Chicago. Since this is 
how American women show hospitality, 
they will justly expect to find something 
like their own standard amongst us. 
Almost without exception, an American 
woman is a delightful companion, bright, 
independent, and therefore interesting in 
thought, and gracious in manner and dis- 
position. I feel sure that any of my readers 
who will offer to receive one of the 
American delegates for the Congress as 
one of her inmates in a pleasant, even if 
simple, English home, will feel at the end 
of it that she has received more than she 
has given. 
* * * 

Sex bias is nowhere more curiously shown 
than in the refusal of Hospital Committees 
to receive some lady members of their 
body. It is unpaid work and therefore 
cannot be described as ‘‘ taking the bread 
out of men’s mouths ;”’ it involves domestic 
knowledge such as women possess and men 
do not; the patients and nurses together make 
@ population to be cared for of much more 
than half women; and the experience of 
Boards of Guardians has proved abundantly 
that lady members are both valuable in 
detecting and correcting errors in manage- 
ment and tactful and wise in carrying out 
any such reforms. Yet the experience of 
Miss Georgiana Hill in connection with 
the Royal Hospital for Incurables is now 
repeated at the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. 
Two Members of Parliament, Colonel 
Denny and Mr. Faithfull Begg (the 
Suffrage leader in the House of Commons) 
spoke in support of the candidature of two 
ladies ; but the present board of managers 
and a doctor objected strongly, and on the 
voting, the men candidates were returned 
by a large majority over the ladies. 


Colonel Denny's speech was none the 
less convincing—if reason and logic had 
been able to carry the day. He said in 
part :— ; 

Any man who had watched the signs of the 
times would observe, and with satisfaction, 
that the influence of ladies was becoming much 
more extensively evident in all lines of business, 
but more especially in the great business of the 
distribution and management of charity and 
those institutions which spring from it. As to 
the capacity of ladies to take their share in this 
department of the business of life, there could 
not be the slightest doubt. He knew the 
entrance of women into many spheres of life 
was keenly criticised by the other sex, and there 
might be reason in arguing that in taking their 
place—in many cases in active competition with 
the male sex—they were placing upon woman 
a burden which she was not fitted to bear, and 
should not be called upon to undertake. But 
in this particular case of assisting in the control 
over charitable institutions, they were 
placing no burden upon woman which she 
was unfitted for, but rather, he should say, 
asking for her co-operation in a_ field 
for which she was peculiarly suited. There 
was no unreasonable demand made by ladies 
for a monopoly of the management. They only 
desired to have a very small minority on the 
Governing Council—only a representation. It 
could not be argued that ladies, such as Mrs. 
Napier and Mrs. Mather, whom he had the 
honour of proposing, would be of no value. 
There were innumerable small things in the 
management of an infirmary which men were 
unsuited and unable to criticise. All the 
managers of this infirmary were busy, active 
men. The two ladies he had named had 
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leisure, will, and capacity to assist. It was 
only recently that ladies had been admitted to 
a share in the parochial and educational govern- 
ment of the country, and what they had done 
there was known to every one. Two better 
women they could not have fixed upon. It 
was, he believed, advisable that these two ladies, 
practical and well versed in all workings of 
charity with ample leisure to bestow upon the 
work, should have a chance of ameliorating 
still further the lot of those whose fate it was 
to have to take advantage of the blessings of 
the Royal Infirmary of Glasgow. 


A LADY’S TRIP TO KLONDYKE. 
Miss Frora SHaw's EXpERIENCE. 


A most interesting paper descriptive of a trip to 
Klondyke was read before the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute by Miss Flora Shaw of the Times, Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal presiding. Miss 
Shaw explained that she was no pioneer, being 
the twenty-seven thousandth person who went 
over the passes last year; but she was the only 
woman of the party, and she appeared to 
cherish the kindest memories of the chivalry 
shown towards her. ‘ The best that there was 
was always at my disposal,” she said. 
‘Generally I had a tent; but if, sleeping out 
of doors, one stone was softer than another, it 
was mine ; if food was short there was always 
@ portion for the lady.” As for danger, 
she had not been in the country three 
days before she realised that a revolver 
would be about as likely to be useful as it 
would be in Piccadily. The walking was 
rather heavy ; sometimes she was ankle deep 
in swamp, and sometimes, after rain, knee deep. 
At Dawson, she felt that it was the absence of 
home which explained to a great extent the 
existence of saloons. She was struck by the 
contrast between the splendid qualities exercised 
in acquiring gold, and the utter folly displayed 
in spending it. On this she reflected that ‘in 
the expansion of the Empire, as in other move- 
ments, man wins the battle, but woman holds 
the field.” As for gold, nuggets were kept with 
as little precaution as if they were peppermint 
buliseyes. They were heaped in tobacco 
canisters or disused fruit tins, or in any 
other receptacle that was handy. Gold lay 
about in sacks, thrown generally under the 
bed, or on it, with no _ protection but 
its own weight. ‘‘As much as £20,000 or 
£30,000 worth of gold will,” said Miss Shaw, 
‘be sent down on mule-back from the mines to 
Dawson in charge of an unknown mule-driver, 
through twenty miles or so of country frequented 
by all the roughest prospectors of the fields. 
Such a thing has never been heard of as gold 
stolen in the country.’’ But the living was 
hard. Before she left Yukon she had learned 
to eat beans, when need be, like a horse, quite 
contentedly, three times a day. In her journey 
she slept in the open air, and performed her 
morning toilette at a glacier stream. The 
journey, however, was well worth the trouble, 
the scenery being ‘‘a dream of beauty which 
can never be forgotten.” As to the prospect 
before the gold seeker, Miss Shaw was enthu- 
siastic, holding that the newly-opened fields 
contain not only gold, but a great deal of gold. 
In her opinion Klondyke is not a “ fizzle” in 
that region of the world, at least, there are 
in her view, all the elements of a great de- 
velopment. 


WomeEN IN THE CuHuRcH.—In America, in 
the Congregational denominaticn there are, 
according to the new Year Book, twenty-three 
ordained women ministers. These women are 
to be found in the east as the progressive 
West. New York state and Minnesota each 
have four ordained women ministers in the 
Congregational denomination. Iowa, Michigan, 
and South Dakota each have two, while Ver- 
mont, California, Massachusetts, Colorado, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Oregon, and Montana each 
have one. These figures show that women 
are advancing as much in the Fast as in the 
West in the States. 


Our Short Story. 


THE HUMMING TOP. 


Count GgIERFLUG, the mightiest minister of 
the realm, had breathed his last. His final 
moments on earth had left him looking some- 
what pale and worn, but had in no respect 
diminished his pride and aristocratic elegance of 
bearing. Attired in a gold-embroidered coat, 
such as men of his distinction are apt to wear 
when lying in funeral state, hes off on the 
direct road to heaven. 

Marching along at a brisk pace, he presently 
overtook and passed a little group, consisting 
of three most wretched beings—a white-haired, 
palsied, old pauper woman, a youth, from whose 
neck still dangled the halter which he had 
brought with him from the closing scene of his 
life drama, and a poor little humped-back con- 
sumptive boy, five or six yeers old, who, from. 
time to time, glanced lovingly at a toy clasped 
close in his hand. 

Count Geierflug arrived at the gates of heaven, 
and politely addressed St. Peter : 

‘* Pardon me,” he began, ‘‘I would merely 
beg to inquire——”’ 

But the former apostle and present keeper of 
the celestial gates interrupted him sternly : 

‘‘ It’s not your turn. The three behind there, 
whom you passed on the road, come first.” 

‘‘ Before me? I am Count Geierflug, the 
prime minister. I have the title of Excellency, 
am knight of innumerable orders, member of 
various learned societies—and—— ” 

‘“Up here we recognize neither knight nor 
scholar.” 

‘Yet your reverence was a kind of knight 
yourself, and wielded a dashing blade in the 
affair with Malchus.” 

Peter silently regarded the smiling speaker. 

‘*And your reverence was also a quasi 
scholar—or author—or——— “’ 

‘On earth I was only a poor fisherman.” 

‘““And yet,” continued the count, with a 
profound bow, “‘ your reverence’s Epistles are 
even more celebrated than the world-renowned 
letters of Mme. de Sevigne.” 

Again Peter surveyed the flatterer in utter 
silence, but with so penetrating a gaze that the 
false courtier’s eyes dropped beneath it. 

In the meantime, the three pilgrims had 
arrived. 

No sooner did Saint Peter see the boy’s inno- 
cent face and crippled body than he said 
kiaodly : 

‘Run in, little one. 
for you.” 

The apostle then turned to a thick book upon 
which, in golden letters, stood ‘‘ Ledger.” 

‘‘ What is your name?” he asked the old 
woman. 

“Brigitte Stegmaierin, if you please, holy 
Saint Peter,” she replied, with a curtsy. 

‘* Precisely — Briggite Stegmaierin,” replied 
Saint Peter, poring over his ledger. Then, in a 
grumbling tone, he continued. ‘‘ Debit: ‘ Has 
a bitter bad tongue of her own.’ While, 
charged to her credit: ‘She is wretchedly 
poor.’”’ 

‘Poor!’ cried the old crone, weeping and 
flinging up her arms ; ‘God is my witness, that 
is true, and the holy Saint Peter himself knows 
that poverty is a gnawing pain.” 

‘* Well, well,” said the Apostle, gently, ‘‘ go 
in, granny—on in. In there there is no more 
poverty or pain.” 

The young man with a halter around his neck 
now stepped forward. 

‘* Your name ?”’ demanded St. Peter. 

‘Veit Kratzern.” 

‘** Stole a gold bracelet,’’’ read the apostle, 
with a frown. 

“*Ttem: A purse full of money. 

*“*Ttem: The contents of the contribution-box 
of St. James’s church.’”’ 

St. Peter scowled fiercely at the youth, who 
shook like a leaf in the blast. 

«Credited: He did it all at the instigation 
and entreaty of his sweetheart. H’m! Did 
you love the woman so very much ?” 

“Ah!” faltered the boy, I could never tell 

| you how much I—— ” 


This is the right place 
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“Enough!” broke in St. Peter. ‘‘ Don't 
talk to me about it. Be off, will you, out of 
my sight?” 

‘What! In there?” and the thief pointed 
toward the gates. 

‘«‘Well—yes. Only make haste or I may 
repent my w ess.” 

Through the briefly opened portals the fair 

forms and pitiful faces of two shining angels 
were revealed. One of them tenderly wiped 
the tears from poor old Brigitte’s eyes, whils 
the other, murmuring mild and compassionate 
—_ removed the rope from Veit Kratzern’s 
neck. 
‘¢ Now we are ready for you,” remarked Saint 
Peter to the count, turning over leaf after leaf 
of the ledger, and suddenly exclaiming in a 
horrified tone : 

“That looks promising indeed! Column after 
column of debit items, while nothing stands to 
your credit—absolutely nothing!” 

The count began pompously : 

‘*T have advanced the commerce, manu- 
factures and agriculture of my native land. I 
have protected and promoted the arts and 
sciences. I have built churches and schools 
and orphan asylums, and hospitals and poor- 
houses and——” 

“ Peace, fool!” cried St. Peter angrily. ‘‘ All 
that is charged fast enough, not to your credit, 
but against you, because it was done from 
ambition and selfishness and ostentation and 
hypocrisy.” 

‘* My life’s best work,” continued the Count, 
still more proudly, ‘‘ how I made my fatherland 
great and glorious beyond all lands on earth, I 
do not need to mention, for I presume my fame 
has long ago ascended here.” 

‘Your fame,” retorted Saint Peter, with in- 
creasing indignation, ‘‘ has not reached us, but 
the groans of dying youths have risen to us from 
your battle-fields, and from desolate homes the 
despair of mothers and brides; and I tell you, 
wretch, if you have nothing better than this to 
urge, you are a lost man!” 

The count grew still paler, and had not a 
word to say for himself. 

At this moment the little boy, lingering on 
the threshold of heaven, called out : 

‘““ Mr. Peter! Mr. Peter!” 

“Are you still there, my little man?” re- 
turned the apostle. ‘‘ Why do you not enter?” 

Instead of replying to the question, the little 
fellow said : 

“ Mr. Peter, do you see this humming-top ?” 

Saint Peter returned indulgently. ‘ Pray 
how came it here ?” 

‘My mother laid it in my grave with me," 
answered the child, seriously. He then picked 
up his top, rewound the string, and, extending 
the top temptingly toward the apostle, said : 

‘“‘ Mr. Peter, if you will let the count go in 
there with me I will let you spin my top.” 

Do you know the count, child ?” 

‘Of course. It was the count that gave me 
the top.” 

‘ “Ah! Tell me how that happened, dear 
joy.” 

"Once I was sitting at the door eating my 
bread, and when I had finished I began to cry. 
Just then the count came driving along in a 
beautiful blue and gold coach, with four grey 
horses. And the carriage stopped, and the 


count said : 
little boy ?” 


* Are you hungry, 

6 * No,’ said I, ‘I have just had my bread,’ 

“And the count said: ‘Then why are you 
crying ?’”’ 
‘And then I said: ‘Iam so lonely. Father 
and mother go off to work early in the morning 
and don’t come home till late at night, and the 
children won’t play with me because I am so 
slow. Then the count said that he would 
bring me something to play with. And ina 
little while he came back with the top, and we 
made it spin, the count and I together; after 
that I never cried any more.”’ 

Saint Peter made no reply, but buried his 
head in his ledger, muttering : 

“Ah, I was sure of it!” he exclaimed joy- 
fully, “ here it is on the very last credit page. 

““‘ Gave a day labourer’s crippled child a top 
—commonly called a humming top—and with 
great kindness and gentleness showed the boy 
how to spin it.’”” 


seized his red penci 
through the whole long 
and the next moment the count, 
child’s hand, entered the kingdom of heaven.— 
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With almost youthful eagerness Saint Peter 
il and drew a broad line 
list of sins and offences 
clasping the 


Translated from the German. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND 
GIRLS IN AMERICAN 


SOCIETY. 


Ir has long been the fashion to regard the 
position of all women in America as immea- 
surably superior to that of women in any other 
quarter of the globe. From a legal point of 
view this is perhaps true, and even in social 
matters it might well be admitted with regard to 
the unmarried girl; but on behalf of married 
women I venture to make an Englishwoman’s 
emphatic protest to the contrary. This is 
probably a proceeding of extreme audacity, 
and, in order as far as possible to disarm 
criticism, I wish to say that the following 
remarks are not intended to apply to the 
United States at large, of which I know little, 
but only to the Southern town where I spent 
two or three years. Furthermore, they are 
proffered not as universal truths, but as result- 
ing from the observation and experience of one 
individual. They may (and probably do) apply 
in large measure to all American society, but 
their truth is vouched for as regards one town 
only. To disprove the universal affirmative 
alluded to in my first sentence, it is by every 
law of logic sufficient to prove one particular 
negative, and this is the aim of the present 
article. 

‘No man,” said an inhabitant of this town 
of L—— to me, “cares to play tennis with a 
woman except for purposes of flirtation.” 
For the special game mentioned he might have 
substituted the game of conversation or of 
social relations as a whole, and his axiom 
would have been broadly true. No man in 
L—~ cares for a woman’s society unless he is 
actually or potentially in love with her. It 
may even be allowable for a married man to 
“ pay attention” to a girl, because this 
also is a semi-flirtation, with limits clearly 
understood beforehand; but let a man of 
any kind try to make friends with a married 
woman, and he will soon find himself 
and her in the unenviable position of the 
heathen man and the publican. Friendship 
between the sexes after marriage is a thing 
simply not understood; among Americans it 
falls under one of two heads, formality or 
flirtation. 

Of course, it is, and always will be, a moot 
question whether friendship between the sexes 
is ever more than a temporary illusion, and 
whether, as the old song says, one at least of 
the parties does not invariably “‘ come but for 
friendship and take away love.” 

A girl in L—— ma ride, drive, or bicycle 
with aman to an unlimited extent; she may 
see him f¢éte-d-t‘te in her own house at any 
time; she may write to him freely ; she 
may, and even expects to receive from 
him flowers and candy with a frequency 
appalling to a frugal English mind. And yet 
with all this she neither marries him nor has 
any intention of so doing; indeed, unless 
polyandry were permitted, she could not. But 
once she is married all this abruptly ceases. 
For a man to indulge in any real intimacy with 
a married woman, whether it take the form of 
rides, correspondence, or even frequent five 
o’clock teas at her own home, is to expose him- 
self and her first to surprised comment and 
then to ill-natured gossip. The average 
American man, indeed, takes this so much for 
granted that he cannot understand why his 
wite should want anything more. Feminine 
society she may have all day long if she 
likes—ladies’ luncheons and ladies’ teas seem 
to him part of the natural order of the universe ; 
but as far as male companionship goes, he, in 
his own eyes, and presumably in hers, is all- 
sufficing. Her neighbours at dinners (a form 
of entertainment by-the-bye much rarer than in 


: England), the few men her husband may bring t 


the next by 
American men 
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| $0 the house to dine, the still fewer ‘‘ tame 
cats’ whom she may meet at teas, and, fewest 
of all, the men who at a ball will spare toe 
married woman some moments ordinarily con- 


secrated to a succession of immature débutantes 


—this is all she is allowed to see of the superior 


sex. And the most remarkable feature of the 


whole is the fact that not only is she unable to 
make new men friends, but she loses all her old 
ones. 


same woman who has been & 
one year is absolutely shelved 
the mere fact of marriage. 
have been heard pathetically to 
complain that fromthe moment of their engage- 
ment girls locked coldly on them. Much more 
is this true of women, who in becoming every- 
thing to one man, becomes less than nothing to 
all the rest, even to the “ beaux” or potential 
“‘ beaux” of a few weeks before. 

It might, perhaps, be inferred from this that 
the American wife enjoyed an unusual portion 
of her husband's society, and that other men 
were excluded simply on the principle of 
“two's company.” If it were 80, she would 
doubtless be a fit object of envy. or, at least, 
would have no right to complain; but, as a 
matter of fact, the women of L—— see far less 
of their husbands than the average English- 
woman. Business hours are longer, and on the 
remaining hours the clubs are far more apt to 
encroach; men’s dinners are more common, 
and, finally, in the summer almost every couple 
is forcibly separated by the heat for three or 
four months. Companionship in outdoor 
amusements is rare, though latterly on the in- 
crease. 

Again, chaperonage, whether in town or 
country, plays a far smaller part in the society 
of L—— than it does with us, end the married 
woman is still further shorn of importance. 
When men and girls can freely ride, drive, 
bicycle, and sail together, what need is there 
for the young and fascinating chaperon, in 
England herself often half the attraction ? She 
has no place in the young American's scheme 
of creation, and, therefore, in spite of all her 
charms, he leaves her to languish where, in his 
opinion, is her proper sphere, at home. 

This question admits of infinite discussion 
leading to no perticular issue. But enough 
has, I hope, been raid to establish the proposi- 
tion: That, however transcendent may be the 
privileges of the American girl, the American 
wife has in comparison with the English wife a 
less free position, a less full social life, in short, 
as she herself would say, far less of a ‘lovely 
time.” —National Review. 


The very 
‘‘ tearing belle ”’ 


ES 


POOR DOLLY! 
“You needn’t be trying to comfort me; I tell 

you my dolly is dead. 

There's no use saying she isn’t, with a crack 
like that in her head. 

I ’member you said ‘it wouldn’t hurt much’ 
to have my tooth out that day; 

But when the man ‘most pulled my head off, 
you hadn't a word to say. 


‘‘When mamma gave me that ribbon, I was 

playing out there in the yard ; 

She said to me most expressly, ‘Here's a 
ribbon for Hildegarde !’ 

And I put it on dear little Tabby, and 
Hildegarde saw me do it. 

But, I said to myself, ‘Oh, never mind, I 
don’t believe she knew it!’ 

But I know that she knew it now, and I just 
believe, I do, 

That her poor little heart was broken and 8o 
her liead broke, too. 


‘But, since the darling is dead, she'll have to 

be buried, of course. 

We'll put her in my little waggon, and you, 
nurse, shall be the horse. 

And we'll put her in this little box, and make 
a hole, you see, 

And bury her in the fallen leaves under the 
chestnut tree. 

You must write, ‘Here lies poor Hildegarde, 
a beautiful doll, who’s dead! 

She died of a broken heart, she did, and a 
drefful crack in her head.’” 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


For dinner wear there are some handsome 
new models. Here is one—a velvet Princess- 
cut gown of ivory white, opening over a steel 
embroidered panel, enframed, as it were, in 
chinchilla ; the bodice, in the same style, with 
embroidered bands edged with the fur for 
sleeves and shoulder s Another velvet is 
of tomato-red colour, with full ruches of shaded 
tulle illusion round the low corsage ; otherwise 
it is untrimmed. Yet a third velvet is of deep 
orange, cut with a tight, sheathed skirt sweeping 
out into a long narrow train, a corner of whisk 
is turned back with lovely old rose point lace 
mounted on satin, the same lace 
covering the entire front of the 
bodice, and the tight elbow 
sleeves; a knot of velvet with 
entre diamond ornament is set 
on one side of the bodice, dia- 
amonds being worn in the hair in 
the form of an aigrette, and 
round the neck as a collar. A 
gown for an old lady is of dove- 
grey brocaded satin, made very 
‘simply with a fichu of lace folded. 
rather closely round the neck, the 
small opening filled in with a large 
diamond ornament hung on a 
wide band of grey velvet clasped 
at the sides and back with dia- 
monds; the sleeves, reaching 
below the elbow, finished off with 
frills of lace falling over black 
lace mittens, which by the way, 
have come into fashion again. 

As even the semblance of 
“rustle” or “frou-frou” must 
be absent from up-to-date dresses, 
“underskirts are being made of 
very rich soft silks or brocades. 
They are quite as expensive as 
the dresses worn over them, 
and are not made so much in 
contrasting as in harmonising 
colours. An orange silk petticoat 
is frequently seen under a brown 
gown, or a mauve one under a 
violet cloth or velvet, but as 
these underskirts are no longer 
cut very wide, it is possible to 

t a= handsome one out of a 

rocade or silk dress that has 
been laid aside as old-fashioned, 
-and if trimmed with lace flounces 
headed by a bébé ribbon in some 
pronounced tint that is not dis- 
cordant with the tones of the silk, 
or that matches the dress worn, 
‘it will take on quite a fresh and 
movel appearance. Black or white 
insertion made on purpose to g 
take this narrow ribbon is very |; 
cheap indeed. 

A widow should not wear white ; 
at a second bridal. The follow- 
ing is a good illustration of what 
she may suitably do. 

Mr. Alfred Brisco, of Arlington- < 
street, youngest son of the late ~~ 
Sir Robert Brisco, of Crofton 
‘Hall, Cumberland, and brother 
-of the present baronet, was 
married to Lucy, Countess of 
Egmont, widow of the seventh 
Earl of Egmont, at Thursby 
-Church, near Carlisle. The bride 
wore dove-grey satin, hand-em- 
broidered, and a cape to match 
with real luce on it. The vest was of | 
chiffon with revers of white sawu, and the 
felt hat en suite was trimmed with velvet, 


‘shaded tips and real lace; her ornaments were | 
Miss Lily King, who | 


diamonds and pearls. 
attended her aunt as bridesmaid, was dressed in 
white cloth with ekunk, and her hat of white 
velvet was trimmed with tips. 

Party frocks for girls aged from eleven to 
sixteen years are made in nun’s veiling, either 
ruched or accordeon-pleated, in plain satin, 
whether white or delicately tinted in yellow, 
pink, or turquoise, and trimmed with chiffon, 


ace, and bows of ribbon, surah with sun-ray | left severely alone. 


pleatings, silk muslin, with lace and embroideries 
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| and folds of satin rolled into smallness, moiré 


velours bordered with a shaped flounce of 
chiffon hemmed with pompon roses, or the 
beautiful Spitalfields brocades in floral designs, 
such as jessamine, marguerite, poppy, or 
honeysuckle. : 
Black gowns are worn by many girls in their 
early twenties, their elders choosing white— 
once exclusively relegated to youth and to ex- 
treme old age. Black Russian net is often 
used to cover a black satia skirt, and, if the 
bodice be trimmed with narrow frills of black 
satin, and made round and full, the gown, in 
spite of its sombre hue, will look sufficiently 


SPRING VISITING DRESS. 


Dress of biscuit-coloured cloth, with ‘‘ applied” 
embroidery in shades of brown and white. The 
revers are of white silk. The vest and back of 
arm are ornamented by bands of brown velvet, 
held by tiny strass buttons. There is an inner 
vest of white silk, trimmed with appliqué em- 
broideries to match the skirt. Ready prepared 
embroideries in braid, etc., can be bought. 


girlish, and still more so if the head-ornament 


be black. Black never is so stylish as when 


Coloured flowers even 
s:em to vulgarise it, though I confess to admi- 
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ration of a black gown covered with coarse 
Russian net, the bodice altogether black but for 
one brilliant scarlet poinsettia bloom starting 
from a knot of red velvet, poised butterfly 
fashion on the left shoulder. 

Shaded mirror velvet is being very much used 

for toques and hats, the fabric arranged so that 
the shading is not visible all at once, but placed 
in such a way that it gives the effect of two or 
three different pieces of material. A toque, for 
instance, of cerise shaded mirror velvet has a 
brim in the darkest and deepest tone, folds of a 
lighter shade draped round the crown, and the 
crown itself made in a very pale shade of rose- 
leaf pink. This pretty hat was wreathed round 
the crown with sprays of variegated velvet 
leaves, a big bunch of foliage being arranged on 
one side. Summer fabrics, such as gauze and 
chiffon, are being largely used on many of the 
smartest spring hats, and there is something 
very taking in the introduction of this EL 
element among the conventional velvet an 
furs. A velvet picture hat, for instance, with a 
wide brim, will have the said brim lined under- 
neath with fully gathered chiffon, and turned up 
on one side to show the chiffon lining. 
The great dressmakers from whose establish- 
ments emanate the latest Parisian models must 
not be credited with being the sole creator of 
such modes. With rare exceptions the famous 
man milliner is not the originator of ideas, but 
a business man who works in co-operation with 
clever artists. He acts as critic for the manu- 
facturers, who submit to him the designs and 
colours proposed for the ensuing season, and is, 
as it were, a go-between of the mighty public 
and skilful designers. The inventive artists, 
according to a writer in Scribner's Magazvne, 
reside in obscure dwellings. They get their 
inspirations from old portraits at the Louvre, 
at Versailles, from elegant women who drive in 
the Bois, or by some chance means. 

They modify, develop, and combine until a 
novel idea, likely to find favour with the public, 
is produced on paper. Others’of this fraternity 
then copy the design, producing the model in 
cloth. The latter, who are known as merchants 
of models, keep in touch with the manufac- 
turers, who provide them with new materials 
they have imagined and are anxious to launch 
on the market. Having passed through all 
these stages the perfected model is introduced 
to one of the great firms, and, if approved of, is 
presented to the world as the exclusive property 
of that establishment. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
4-Button. 

SM ,, Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 

2): Button. 
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Showing how Sleeve unfastens. 


a @ 
The now well-known Patent ALIONE 
INFANT AND INVALID CLOTHING. 
NO TURNING! NO CRYING! 
Mention this Paper and we will send samples on appro, with 
prices, etc., post paid in United Kingdom, from Manufactory— 
17, THE BROADWAY, WEST NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 


PRESENTS! 
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_ Grip. “There are no sharp prongs in these| Still weary are the old. 


practise law. 


A USEFUL INVENTION. mu WOLF AT THE DOOR. {WOMEN'S WoRK SOCIETIES. 

enic valu Bias. ERe’s a haunting horror near us new departure in work societies has been 
Tax hygiene value of seeking suspenders bt ‘That nothiog drives way tied for the ln few youre. by the. Red 
has always been opposed to the practice of | Fierce lamping eyes at nightfall, Spider,” or Ladies’ Work Order Association, 
gartering, from which so many evils ensne ' A crouching shade by day ; 53, Rutland-gate, 8.W., established by the Hon. 
Only one objection could be raised against | There's a whining at the threshold, Mrs. H. Bonham Cartcr, under the patronage 
suspenders, and this was purely on economic There's a scratching at the floor. of the Countess of Mar and other staunch 
yrounds—suspenders tore the top of the stock- To work! To work! In Heaven's name! supporters of the scheme. The great cha- 
ing to pieces, the sharp clips being frightfully The wolf is at the door! racteristic of this up-to-date venture is the 
destructive. This objection is now removed b The day was long, the night was short, a & UP oe eo ar lie eaejaree| 
the introduction of novel invention which! The bed was hard and cold; peep eign ey Se 


ia very appropriately termed the Velvet! Still weary are the little ones, 


suspenders; the fastening is managed by| We are weary in our cradler 
means of a small india-rubber button placed | From our mother's toil untold ; 
between two steel clips with bevelled edges, so | We are born to hoarded weariness 
that there is nothing which can injure the| As some to hoarded gold. 


stocking. The suspenders are made of narrow |- We will not rise! We will not work! of the kind displayed by the ‘Red 
elastic, and are fastened to the corsets by @) Nothing the day can give Spider” last February in the handicraft 
patent safety-pin which is fixed at either side—| Is half so sweet as an hour of sleep ; annex to the Society of Women Artists. 
A pin made specially for the purpose. The Better to sleep than live ! Amongst the items of work undertaken are 
Velvet Grip is made in either white or black What power can stir these heavy limbs ? conspicuous three crafts most useful for house- 
elastic, and in various sizes, both for ladies What hope these dull hearts swell ? wives, although seldom followed by women, 
and children’s wear. What fear more cold, what pain more sharp | viz., the restoration of both pictures and mar- 

The suspenders can also be had mounted on| Than the life we know so well ? quetry, and the mending of old fans and china. 
a band for those who prefer it. The price is To die like a man by lead or steel Advice on furnishing and decoration, with 
extremely moderate, ; 1s.. le. 6d., and 2s., Ts nothing that we should fear ; estimates and the arrangements of bazaar 
according to size. This clever invention sup- No human death would be worse to feel stalls, are other specialities of a few members 
plies a decided want, and it has only to be Than the life that holds us here. of this league, and entirely within the scope of 
seen to be appreciated. The Velvet Grip But this is a fear no heart can face— any lady with taste or business habits. Mrs. 
CO oe roca do OT ta. Nee Bond-strect | A fate no man can dare— abe i en gale ieee 

’ ’ 9 ; diape 8 wi 

(first floor). Another clever invention to be To be run to earth and die by the teeth pr ga lg ge ag 


seen at the same establishment is the Conquest Of the gnawing monster there! 


dress-fastener, a set of hooks and eyes| The slow, relentless, padding step from twelve to five, or by letters and appoint- 
arranged on two lengths of black satin ribbon, | ‘That never goes astray-— ment on other days. No entrance fee is 
which can be neatly sewn inside the dress| The rustle in the underbrush— charged, but a commission of 1d. in the shilling 
bodice or blouse by the dressmaker. The hooks| The shadow in the way— ; ie dedcated from ail payment, and a 3d. fine 
vad eyes are placed alternately, so they never! The straining flight—the long pursuit— imposed on each day's delay in the execution of 


come undone, and they are stitched into their| The steady gain behind— 

foundation with mathematical regularity. They | Death wearied man and tireless brute, 
will be a decided boon to the home dressmaker, | And the struggle wild and blind ! * * * 
as they save all the labour of sewing on| There's a hot breath at the keyhole, 
separate hooks and eyes. Many other interest-| And a tearing as of teeth! 

ing novelties are to be had from Mr. Grege,; Well do I know the bloodshot eyes 
including some very pretty dress sashes at | And the dripping jaws beneath ! 
exceptional prices, suitable for either day or| There’s a whining at the threshold— 
evening wear. Long sashes in bright-coloured | There’s a scratching at the floor— 

tartan silk can be had at 8s. 11d., and others | To work! To work! In Heaven’s name! 
in crépe de Chine at 10s. 6d. There are many | The wolf is at the door! 

ways in which these sashes can be worn, and Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
the plaid ones would make a welcome addition 
to a light spring dress. 


an order. 


and reduces not only the expenditure and cor- 
respondence, but also book-keeping, and, above 
all, saves the poor interesting workers from 
untold disappointment and heavy losses. 
Members, to receive orders, have merely to 
send a few specimens of really first-class 
work in the taste of the moment, and 


and personally receives at her own home all 
visitors concerning the guild every Tuesday 


Scorca Workrooms For Poor WomeNn.—The 
nineteenth report of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Brauch of the Glasgow Charity Organisation, 
managed by office bearers and an_ acting 
committee, is most gratifying, clearly showing, 
as it does, the well-deserved success of this 
benevolent venture. Above all, it records the 
rare and welcome news of an increase of wages 
to the seamstress. At the sewing room, 11, 
Maitland-street, Cowcaddens, between sixty 
and seventy women, otherwise unfit by age 


—=z=x&==i>eeEeEeErrr Tae Two Hatves or MAnkinp.—When or infirmity, to get their living, are kept busily 
A Woman Lawver.—Miss Marion E. Gar- | public schools were first opened in New | at their needle during the easy hours of 


mory, of Rockford, Ill., was recently examined 


England, the Connecticut law declaring | ten to four, Saturdays excepted. The enter- 


for admission to the bar at Ottawa with eight | that ‘all children” were to be taught was prise seems carried out on a large scale, 


young men, and carried off the first honours. | interpreted to mean all boys. It had a college since the stock in hand is valued 


Four of the young men failed to pass. Six for boys one hundred and fifty years before , £609 19s. 2}d., comprising bed and under- 
years ago Miss Garmory entered the office of , the public schools were open to girls for full linen for men, boys, girls, women and babies, 
City Attorney Robert K. Welsh as a steno- | time and for instruction in all the branches “ suitable for needlework guilds.” In the order 


grapher, and all her leisure moments have been taught. Now, after a generation of the higher department, ladies own woaterials are used 


devoted to the acquirement of legal lore, thus education of women, the phrase, “ all citizens," 
securing the education that entitles her to | 18 still interpreted to mean all men. It is an 


whenever desired, at reasonable prices, invari- 
ably quoted from alist which is sent on applica. 
‘© A fair field and no favour ” is anachronism which has been corrected in some | tion to the superintendent, Miss Begg. To 


all that women ask, and they ask it in every | States, and which will, in years to come, he | secure a greater sale, ready-made articles are 


ife. hy is the 1 losed to wome 
ie Hoaland wae ate ankiehteged pooniaa | which now meets a statement of our ancestors’ | where orders are also kindly received. Good 


prove their ability to learn and practise it ? {interpretation of the phrase, “all children.” care is taken of these women. Each is allowed 


£250 Awarded. 


The Proprietors of Mellin’s Food are offering the very substantial prizes enumerated below to the persons obtaining by J uly 1st, 1899; 


the greatest number of names and addresses of parents whose children are being fed or have been reared on Mellin’s Food, 


i be clearly written out on foolscap paper, on one side only and 12 names to a page, and must be duly signed by the 
a am Vicar of your Parish, or other Minister, or a Justice of the Peace. 


EMrst Prize Sah: - - £100 


Second Prize - R50 Fifth Prize - = £15 
Third 99 = 25 Sixth 99 = = 10 
Fourth - " 20 | Seventh ,, - - 5 


And 25 other Prizes of £1 each. 


Lists to be sent not later than JULY Ist, 1899, to 


‘ AWARD” DEPARTMENT, MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 


regarded with the same compassionate smile | deposited at four different houses in Glasgow, 
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to heat her tea brought from home, and receives 
daily three halfpenny worth of bread, to which 
is added three times a week a piece of cheese. 
Nor are they neglected in case of illness. 
superintendent visits them, gives food tickets 
or money from the sick fund, and in an emer- 
gency further obtains aid from the infirmary, 
convalescent homes, or charitable ladies. 


WORKWOMEN IN FRANCE. 


THe French journal, La Fronde, written and 
edited by women in the interest of women, 
bitterly complains of the injustice with regard 
to the Government remuneration of the work 
of women as compared with that of men. 

Referring to the work in the navy, the 
journal says :—‘‘ At Toulon about 300 working 
women are employed in the workrooms of 
Pyrotechnics of Legoubren. They are sub- 
jected to the same rules as the men; they 

gin and finish their daily work at the same 
hour, give the same vag piel services, and are 
exposed to the same dangers; but as to privi- 
leges and benefits, there is no equality what. 
ever. The woman begivs with 1°50 francs per 
day and never exceeds 2°45 francs. The man 
begins with 2°50 francs and may rise to 4°50 
francs. 

‘¢ In case of illness, the man is entitled to the 
half of his wages and to be admitted as free 
patient to the naval hospital. The woman 
enjoys no such privilege. Her pay is withheld 
from the moment of her being taken ill, and if 
she did not take the precaution of becoming a 
member of a society of mutual help, she is left 
without any help. 

‘*Women employed at the hospitals as 
laundresses, ironers, mattress-makers, etc., 
are dealt with in the same unjust way, 
receiving less pay than men for (in many 
instances) much better work, and no hope of a 
future pension, to which they were entitled in 
former years. 

“The wives of sailors and workers in the 
arsenal are not better off. In certain cases, 
such as illness, the husband may receive a pen- 
sion after fifteen years’ service, the wife has no 
right to it after his death. To entitle her to a 
pension her husband must have been twenty- 
five years in the service, paying into the pen- 
sion fund. One year, or even one month short 
of this time, deprives the poor widow of all 
benefit; no matter how hard she struggled 
during the previous twenty-four years to enable 
her husband to pay the deductions from his 
salary, she is left in poverty, sometimes with a 
large family.” 


GOING WITH THE CROWD. 


Curist went against the crowd, and the crowd 
crucified Him. But He lives and reigns in 
the world to-day, while all men execrate that 
crowd. 

The most strongly drawn pictures in our 
manly. Master's life are those which present 
Him as arrayed against popular conceptions, 
withstanding custom, flinging the law into the 
teeth of the leaders of the multitude, standing 
alone before Pilate and the rabble, and going to 
a lonely death because He refused to go the way 
of the crowd. 

Menliness is not manliness. Thousands 
of voung men are trying to learn manliness 
-by listening to ‘‘what they say.’’ ‘‘ They” 
are enemies to truest manhood. The most 
prevalent and the very worst evil of the time— 
for it is the father of drunkenness, gambling, 
impurity, extravagance and the other common 
sins—is the tendency to go with the crowd. 
Fear of unpopularity, or desire to be one with 
other fellows, has whipped most prodigals into 
the far country. The foolish notion is inborn 
in most of us that it is necessary to do as other 
people do. Because a craven crowd lowers its 
standards, straightway we must bring ours 
to its level. We have eliminated from the 
Scriptures we practise that wise old text, 
‘*Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.” 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


PouiticaL Liserty.—A kind correspondent, 
giving privately her real name, with this as a 
nom de plume, sends a set of verses on the 
paper too generously eulogistic for them to be 
published. All expressions of sisterly affection 
and sympathy are, indeed, most gratefully read 
by the Editor, but it will never do to publish 
them — on the same ground that we teach 
children that ‘‘self-praise is no recommenda- 
tion.” True, it would not be exactly ‘self- 
praise,” but the effect of ‘‘self-publication” 
would be the same! So I can only quote two 
of the stanzas from ‘Lines on the Woman's 
Sianau”’ :— 


1 praise it, and lend it, and who shall sneer 
At the Woman's Siena, to me it is dear ! 
’Tis a beacon of light on our woman's way, 
And worth much more than the sum we pay. 
Long live the S1cnau! and may it ever, 
Prosper and grow in its brave endeavour, 
Woman to place in her proper sphere, 

A power for good both far and near. 


Mrs. Bapuam.—I printed your letter in the 
‘* Open Columns,” last week, as you intended. I 
hope you meant to put your name to it, for you 
see if it were not so signed, people would perhaps 
say I had invented the kind compliments! I 
am most truly thankful for many similar dear 
letters of appreciation, but I printed yours (as I 
generally for modest reasons, do not do!) only 
because you bring to the front the value of the 
paper to women engaged in any sort of public 
work, and the pity it is that some of them 


Current Netvs. 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Lectures To Prisoners.—A series of lectures 
on “ Health and First Aid’ has been authorised 
by the Prison Commissioners, to be given at 
Wormwood Scrubbs, by Miss Honor Morten, 
M.L.8.B., to the “first offenders” class of 
prisoners. At her last lecture, Miss Morten 
selected for the instruction of the women the 

roper treatment of wounds, burns, broken 

nes, and other accidents. ‘To the simple 
statements made and explanations offered 
marked attention was shown. The interest 
thus displayed was evidently genuine, for the 
questions occasionally put by the lecturer were 
intelligently answered. The result of previous 
training in the practical work of bandaging, 
making poultices, and similar details of the 
science of domestic surgery, were shown in 
the neatness and dexterity with which ankles, 
thumbs, and other parts of the body were 
bound up. In this work, too, there seemed to 
be a healthy spirit of emulation abroad. The 
present is the second series of these lectures, 
and they are delivered with the financial assist- 
ance of the National Health Society, which 
provides the funds to meet necessary expendi- 
ture. It is intended that the information 
imparted should be of such sort as may tend 
both to civilise the minds of the learners and 
to assist them in future domestic emergencies. 
Up to the present time the scheme, so far as 
may be determined within prison walls, seems 
to have had good results. The chief hindrance 
at present to any development and extension of 


are content to be without so much useful 
information as is here gathered up for them. 
Another good and regular correspondent, 
‘¢ Ruth,” of Colne, who always asks for some 
back copies to’ give away at meetings in her 
town, wrote the other day to say how surprised 
she was to find that the last two ladies who had 
come to the town to lecture for the Liberal 
Association did not take in the paper. It hap- 
pened that recently I had heard one of those 
very persons give a lecture, and I had wondered 
at the amazing ignorance she displayed of what 
she would have known if she had been a reader 
of the records of women’s work and progress 
all the world over that are to be found here. 
Is it not the parable of the wedding guests over 
again? Of course, I say nothing of the original 
writing that appears here—anybody may not 
care for that—but merely of the news; no 
woman who wants to be intelligently and fully 
informed as to the progress of women, or on the 
questions that many women are working in, can 
afford to dispense with the only paper that gives 
that news. But we can only bring it to their 
notice—not make them accept it. 


Wiri regard to what vivisection of animals 
leads to, Mrs. Badham also sends a paragraph 
that she justly thinks should be made widely- 
known to tender-hearted women. It runs as 
follows :—-“‘ The Vienna correspondent of the 
Morning Leader has been interviewing a 
number of hospital doctors in the Austrian 
capital, with a view to hearing their answers to 
the charges brought against them as t 
practising what is virtually the vivisection of 
human patients. These gentlemen are accused, 
on ample evidence, of using orphan and weak- 
minded patients as subjects of barbarous 
experiments. Their excuse, for they give no 
denial, is that the same things are done in 
Berlin and London, and that they can 
procure children free of charge, while animals 
are expensive! The patients in charity 
hospitals are the ‘ only available subjects!’ ” 


AnnotaTg. — Your letter for the ‘Open 
Columns ” was safely received, but not inserted, 
because the subject has already been fully 
threshed out there. This is the most usual 
reason for the non-insertion of letters. 


Mary B.—There is no royal road into litera- 
ture. You can only write your best, correct 
and re-correct, and copy out, and then send it 
to take its chance. Your specimen MS. is on 
too dull and abstract a subject, and not original 


" in treating it. | 
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YOST 


Typewriter i. 


INVALUABLE TO ALL WHO HAVE 
MUCH WRITING TO DO. 


———— 


To the Business Woman. 


BECAUSE 


the conduct of business is immensely expedited by the 

Typewriter, which enables you or your clerk to do three 

times as much work as with the pen, and that, too, in a 
much more satisfactory manner. 


To the Editor. 


BECAUSE 


you can dictate your leeders and other articles to a short 

hand writer, who will convert your spoken words into the 

most legible “copy,” which can be readily revised and 

amended, and so conduces to economy in many and obvious 
ways. 


To the Journalist. 
BECAUSE 


it enables you to write two or three times as fast as with the 

pen, and, by affording release from too much penwork, pre- 

vents that break-down of the hand which ia the precursor of 
writers’ cramp. 


To the Correspondent. 
BECAUSE 


by its means you can at one operation make several copies 

of any report or article, and because, owing to this and other 

advantages, you can vastly economise your time and energy, 
and so double your capacity for work. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL FOR SEVEN DAYS. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 


Head Office : 50, Holborn Viaduct, Loruon, E.C. 
West End Branch: 303, Oxferd Street, W. 


Fesauaky 16, 1899. 
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at the disposal of the Prison Commissioners 
available for the purpose. The attention of the 
Home Secretary will be called to the matter as 
soon as possible after the opening of Parliament, 
and it is hoped by those who have taken up the 
work that in future years an item may, with a 
view to such educational endeavours, find place 
in the estimates. 
e Pig * 

‘“« JENNY JoNE.”—A recent visitor to London 
is an American lady, whose name in the 
domestic circles of the United States is a 
household word. In philanthropic movements, 
especially those to benefit her own sex, the lady 
is known as Mrs.Croly. As an editor of great 
ability, of many years’ standing, her own 
writing appears above her nom de plume— 
‘Jenny June.” In the early days of magazines 
for women the only subject supposed to be of 
vital importance to readers was that of dress, 
and even in this limited sphere the subject- 
matter was poor and feeble. Mrs. Croly, in her 
editing, struck a higher key-note by talking to 
women as if they were reasoning and responsible 
beings, who had the highest duties to discharge 
in a self-sacrificing spirit. 

* * * 


CHARLES BrapLauGH's daughter, Mrs. Brad- 
laugh Bonner, has consented to deliver a lecture 
in the Town Hall, Accrington, about the middle 
of February, on the interesting and important 
subject of ‘‘ Parliament as it has been, is, and 
ought to be.” With parties somewhat broken 
up such a lecture is most seasonable, especially 
as the ability to handle the subject efficiently is 
undoubted by anyone who reads Mrs. Bonner's 
well - conducted little monthly journal, the 
Reformer. One of the last local acts of her 
father was to lecture in aid of the Altham 
Colliery Accident Fund, and his popularity in 
the district should secure Mrs. Bonner a good 
audience. 

* «x * 

LECTURES AT THE ‘WomMEN’s CLUBS.—Many 
of the’readers of papers for the coning session 
are exceptionally interesting. T..e ‘‘ Sesame ” 
in Dover-street, one of the more serious clubs, 
is especially strong in its lecturers, who include 
Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. William Archer, Mr. J.T. 
Grein, and Mrs. Cunninghame Graham. At 
the Grosvenor Crescent Club one of the papers 
will be read by Miss Emma Brooke, the 
authoress of ‘‘The Superfluous Woman.” An 
innovation likely to be popular at the Writers’ 
Club will be the monthly house dinners, the 
weekly teas having proved such a success. 
The “Loafer” is to be the unusual subject of 
the championship of the popular East-end 
clergyman, Father Dolling, who will discourse 
on his merits and demerits at the Pioneer Club 
next month. 

= * * 

West Arrica.—Miss M. H.Kingsley lectured 
upon “ West Africa,” at the Imperial Institute. 
Miss Kingsley seid the value of West Africa to 
England lay in the fact that it was the richest 
raw-material producing region England had 
direct access to, and it was absolutely vital for 
us, as a free trade nation, to have such a region 
wherein to buy unhampered by fancy foreign 
dues. It was a market the success of which 
depended upon a wise native policy of securing 
the co-operation of the people in developing its 
resources. No other race could hope to perform 
manual labour in such aclimate. Everything 
must be done to save the lives of those who had 
to live there and direct the country’s affairs. 
The present scientific study of its local diseases 
was a right step towards this end, but it was 
also necessary to improve the food supply, the 
poorness of which was ® contributing factor to 
the terrible white death-rate. 


* * * 


SurrraGe Lecture 1n Scoruanp.—At Aber- 
nethy, Perthshire, an interesting lecture was 
given by Miss S. E. S. Mair, of Edinburgh, on 
“ Woman's Suffrage” (Mr. Watson, of Ayton, 
in the chair). The lecturer chiefly based her 
argument on the generally accepted principle 
that representation should coincide with taxa- 
tion, and on the justice of the claim, on the 
part of all female-householders paying taxes tu 
equal privilege with the men in a vote for Par- 
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liament, just as they have votes for School 
Boards, Parish Councils and County Councils. 
She also maintained that the possession of the 
vote would give women a larger sense of respon- 
sibility, and, again, that there were many 
subjects in which women had at least as strong 
an interest as men (perhaps stronger), but in 
which they were at present scarcely consulted, 
e.g., Factory Acts, Truck Acts, the Divorce 
Laws, Deceased Wife's Sister, and Control of 
Children. Miss Mair then dealt with objec- 
tions: for instance, the suggestion that women 
would be able to vote in a body and swamp the 
votes of the other sex, or might be led too far 
by the excitement of the moment, she disposed 
of by the fact that women-voters would be in a 
minority of 1 to 7. To those who condemned 
Woman's Suffrage as the “thin end of the 
wedge” she replied that the law prohibits the 
admission of women into Parliament, even in 
the event of a constituency voting for one. 
She finally alluded to the grand petition, signed 
by 257,000 women, recently ort, shes to Par- 
liament, for the admission of ratepaying women 
to the franchise. An apt quotation from 


yron— 
‘‘ Who would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow,” 
justified her presence on the platform. The 
lecture was very eloquent and well-reasoned ; 
the interest was maintained to the end, when 
questions were put to the lecturer on her own 
invitation, and successfully answered amid 
great amusement. The proceedings closed 
with the usual votes of ee 
* * 1 

DomEsTICc SERVANTS in Russia are to be con- 
trolled in a new and most thorough way. 
Every servant in 8t. Petersburg will be 
obliged to be registered in the books of the 
prefecture, and as a proof of registration will 
receive a ‘ service book,” for which five copecks 
will be paid. In this book the name, address, 
and quality of the employer is written anda 
space is also provided in which the employer 
must give the reason for dismissing the servant. 
Each servant on leaving a situation must show 
her service-book to the police. The police 
reserve to themselves the right to expel any 
servant from St. Petersburg whose service-book 
shows three unsatisfactory records in succes- 
sion. The cost of this service bureau will 
be covered by a tax of two roubles levied on 
employers every time they change a servant. 

* % * 
CHaNcEs OF MarriaGE.—-Most women marry 
between the ages of 20 and 25. Of young 
widows, from 25 to 35 one of every ten widows 
re-marries ; from 35 to 45 one of every 28 ; from 
45 to 55 one out of 68 re-marries; while from 
55 to 65 only one out of 224 finds another 
husband. Of every 1,000 marriages, 858 are 
between those never before married; 66 
between widowers and maidens; 35 between 
bachelors and widows, and 41 between widows 
and widowers. 
* * 

‘THe Soiprers’ Frienp’s’ Dress AT 
Pustic Meertincs.—Miss Robinson was evi- 
dently one of the typical ‘“‘dowdies” of the 
early days of women’s public speaking. She 
says :—'* My eyes are accustomed to do duty 
for my ears, and just before addressing one 
drawing-room meeting at Reigate, I saw a gay 
young girl say to her companion, ‘ Old frump.’ 
Quite pardonable, for J wore the same kind of 
garments long before she was born; it has 
saved mea world of trouble. I have several 
dresses made at once all alike, then no more 
worry till they are worn out, for I do not ‘go 
into mourning.’ No dressing could have made 
me look nice, therefore I chose my own style, 
which never varied. When travelling, always 
the same loose ulster, thick or thin material, 
according to season. At all meetings from 
1872 to the present time, a good black silk 
dress, skirt long and very full, and instead of a 
‘ fitted body,’ a loose jacket, white lace at throat 
and wrists, brooch and watch-chain. Always 
the same shaped hat in black or navy blue, 
well shading the face; no gloves, I never could 
speak in gloves; hair smooth, in two plaits 
pinned up behind. In cold weather a cream 


chuddah shawl over the shoulders. Voild fout’” . 
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HOOLEY. 


HATTER’S SORROWS AND 
MISFORTUNES. 


An interesting interview comes from & Man- 
chester paper, the South District Advertiser. 

received information (says its reporter) which 
led me to proceed to the residence of Mr. James 
Higg, junior, of 12, West-street, Hooley Hill, 
Manchester, and interviewed this young man 
who had information he was anxious should be 
knowA to all the world. 

“T will tell you my story,” he said, ‘‘as 
shortly as I can. About eighteen months ago I 
was attacked with rheumatism, I had pains in 
my back, and in the region of my heart, 
of a most excruciating character, and 
nights and days applied hot remedies, 
which, though they relieved me, did me 
no permanent good. For weeks I was con- 
fined to my bed, and though the pains 
were less acute, they continued, doctor’s medi- 
cine appearing to do me little, if any, good. At 
last Theat of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, and I thought if there was any merit 
in them I should like to try them. A box was 
procured for me from a chemist in Ashton- 
under-Lyne, andI tookthem. The only advan- 
tage I felt from the use of the first box was that 
my apvetite, which had become very poor— 
almost gone, in fact—revived, and I began to 
eat solid food again, leaving off the brandy and 
whisky recommended by the doctor. I had 
taken the greater part of the second box, when 
I found that my pains had left me, so I per- 
sisted in their use until I had taken five boxes, 
when I felt myself quite able to renew work, 
and I have stuck at it ever since.”’ 

In reply to the question as to where he 
worked, and what the nature of his employment 
was, he said: ‘‘I work in the dyeing depart- 
ment of the hatworks of Messrs. Joseph Wilson 
and Son, at Denton. I am quite strong again, 
and capable of following my employment with- 
out pain or fatigue. I have found occasion to 
recommend the use of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
to all my friends, and if ever I am attacked 
again I shall fly to their use.” 

Mr. Higg’s experience is that of all classes of 
people, from the lowest to the highest in the 
land, who have been cured of paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, and sciatica 
by the same remedy; the same may be 
said of sufferers from all diseases arising from 
the impoverishment of the blood, scrofula, 
rickets, chronic erysipelas, consumption of 
the bowels and lungs, anwmia, pale and sallow 
complexion, general muscular weakness, loss of 
appetite, palpitations, pains in the back, 
nervous headache and neuralgia, early decay, 
all forms of female weakness, and hysteria. 
These pills are a tonic, not o purgative, they 
are genuine only with the full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and are 
sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medi- 
cine Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, 
E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six boxes for 13s. 9d. 
Pink Pills sold loose or from glass jars are not 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills; accept them only in 
the pink closed wrapper, bearing the full name, 
as above described. 


A DICTIONARY FREE FOR 
WRITING A NAME. 


WE have imported ten thousand copies of a 
miniature Dictionary, published in the United 
States at ten cents. For a purpose of our own 
(writes a London firm), we are prepared to 
give away these booklets. Apply to Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London, E.C. The only condition is 
that you send us the name and address of 
some sick or delicate friend, and that the name 
of this paper in which you see the offer be 
written at the head of your letter or postcard. 
But the condition is a stringent one; if no 
paper is named we will not send the book. 

Gratis and post free. Send no stamps. Post- 
card preferred. 
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CADBURY’s COCOA 


9 is entirely free from all ad- 
mixtures, such as Kola, Malt, 
Hops, &c. No Alkali used to 

darken the colour. 


“Cocoa is in itself a perfect 
) COCOA i whip —De ot 
wane in the Illustrated London 
News. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererorneE BEST.) ice cst tor cocon iat 


on having CADBURY’S—sold 


The Standard ” only in Packets and Tins—as 
. “4 ; ville ek eect dior gies olimmsnncat other Cocoas are often substituted 


“The favourite Cocoa of the day. . . For Strength, Purity, and for the sake of extra profit. 
Nourishment there is nothing superior to be found,.”—Medical Magazine. 


H one interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


[ 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Crama; Hospital News ; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


> 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. " 


TOKOLOG Aon fr eTocKUAM. 3 wn. 


Illustrated. Price, prepaid, cloth, 8s. Over 200,000 sold. 
Toxotocy teaches possible painless pregnancy and 


parturition, giving full plain directions for the care of a THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


woman before and after confinement. The silments oi 
cy can be prevented, as well as the pains and - - S | Ss 
Toes of childbirth avoiéed. This knowledge is a 
BOON TO EVERY WOMAN. ' 
KAREZZ A Bthics of GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 
Marriage. 


A bold, brave book, teaching ideal marriage, rights of the 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 


Union SIGNAL: Thomsen of Pfr chee pat blessed oe 
STrockHam for’*ToKxoLoey. thousands of men and women wi 
bless her for Kargzza. Price, 4/6 net., post free. BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


“Any DocToR WILL TELL you” there is 
no better Cough Medicine than KEATING’S 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer 
from cough try them at once; they will 
cure, and they will not injure your health ; 
the most delicate can take them. As a 
remedy they are simply unrivalled. Sold 
everywhere in 18}d. tins. 


. FOWLER & CO., Publishe 
aie Ludgate Circus, Conde 


1, Imperial Arcade 
n, Eo . 


‘HEAL: To RESOoOn TT.” 


DUMPFORD HOUSE HYDRO, 


Near PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. Proprietress: Mrs. A. P. BOYS. 


“THE WOMAN’S’ SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
trom all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 8d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 
SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


: Subscribers who desire ““THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 
as stated above, addressed :— 


To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Printed by VEaLe Cutrrmrien & Co., Lrp., 81-37, Cursitor 8ireet, Chancery Lane, Uondon, E.C., and Published by MarsHatt & So: 2 
: Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addre sed to the Office, 30 Maiden Lane, Cowant Garden, Loodga, ey Peon Picante Landay: 


